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A DISCIPLINE OF CHARACTER IS 
THE ONLY DISCIPLINE THAT WILL 
STAND THE STRAIN OF WAR. 


Ww 


“Ie is military discipline which constitutes: the glory of 
the soldier and the principal force of armies. ' Thus wrote 
Carnot in 1811. But the celebrated Marshal Saxe, who 
had rediscovered cadenced marching—lost since the time 
of the Romans—and had changed his armies from strag- 
gling mobs into orderly forces, had proclaimed fifty years 
previously that: “All the mystery of military discipline 
is to be found in the legs and he who thinks otherwise is 
a fool.” Even at this time “discipline” was used with 
widely different me: anings. 

An early drill regulations for artillery published in 
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United States in 1797 was entitled: A System of Disei 
pline of the Artillery of the United States of America, 
or the Young « A rtilleryman’ s Pocket C om panion Duane’s 
drill regulations for the Infantry, adopted ofhicially by 
the Ac liutant General of the Army, March 19, 1813, was 
entitled: Regulations to be Received and Observed for the 
Discipline of the Infantry In spite of its title, this was 
purely a manual of infantry drill. But Duane remarks 
in it: “The principle of discipline most prev: alent is terror 
cruelty and degradation. The soldier is treated ; 
the outcast of the earth, and however different he may 
be when he enters the ranks, the manner of his treatment 
too often transforms him into the miserable slave which 
he 1S presup posed to be.’ So Duane, too used ‘disci 
line” in two different senses. 

W ellington, in one of his dispatches, wrote: “The fact 
is, that if discipline means obedience to orders, as well as 
military instruction, we have but little of it in the army.” 
And here again is a double meaning. 

In our present Army Regulations the same confusion 
of meaning is retained, although an effort is made to 
assimilate the two senses into one. “Military discipline,” 


it reads, “IS that mental attitude and state ol training 
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which render obedience and proper conduct instinctive 
under all conditions.” It is to be doubted whether any 
amount of training will give birth to an instinct, but that 
can be skipped as unimportant. The discipline of today 
has descended from the hoary past of armies when “pas- 
sive’ obedience was de rigueur. However, a sentence far- 
ther on we find that: “‘it (discipline) is developed prima- 
rily by military drill,” thus returning to Saxe’s conception 
that ‘ ‘discipline i is to be found in the legs.” 


“Discipline” derives from disciple. Originally it referred 
to the instruction imparted to disciples and hence, a par- 
ticular course of instruction. From this the word evolved 
to mean “instruction having for its aim to form the pupil 
to proper conduct or action, or the training of scholars 
or subordinates to proper or orderly action by instructing 
or exercising them in the same.” At this stage in its 
evolution the word proper was used to signify “training 
in the practice of arms and military evolutions” and as 
such was used by Duane. But soldiers were punished 
when they broke ‘ranks or got out of step, hence punish- 
ment given for infractions of discipline (drill) Eaame 
known as disciplinary punishments. And likewise, when 
an organization drilled well, it was said to be well disci- 
staal, that is, obedience was prompt and simultaneous. 
So finally discipline became associated with obedience 
and control. 

Today Webster defines discipline as “control gained by 
enforcing obedience or order.” But a prominent soldier, 
in a lecture delivered a few years ago, said: “A man is 
physically well disciplined when he may be trusted to 
perform efficiently all the varied duties of his branch in 
moments of stress without thought,’ presumably by com- 
mand. A robot, in other words. But an automaton is use- 
less in war today. In the Russian army, in the World 
War, the peasant, not long released from serfdom was 
disciplined in the ancient mode. And what was the result? 
“Tf a8 Russian army was found wanting in Eastern Asia,” 
wrote Baron von Frey tag-Loringhoven, “this was due 
above all to the fact that it proved incapable of adapting 
itself to the conditions of modern war. It afforded no 
opportunity for the training of the individual soldier in 
self-reliance in war.’’ The Russians could perform their 
duties ‘without thought.” They could not perform them 
without commands; their ‘ “discipline” was one cause of 
disaster. 


Since before our Civil War, new conditions of battle 
had demanded a changed discipline. But military insti- 
tutions and traditions have an appalling permanence. 
Changes are always at least a generation behind realities. 
The high command loses touch with the soldier, with 
the front line, with the basic element of armies. The 
second lieutenant of today, when he becomes a general, 
will make the changes that now are due. But by then a 
whole new set of conditions will demand, and may not 
receive, new treatment. 


In no respect is this illustrated better than in the his- 
tory of our own regulations on discipline. ry 


regulations first appeared in Army Regulations of 1821 
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These were copied from the French. The deadly aralj,| 


shows their kinship: 


U.S. Army Regulations, 
1821. 

It is the intention of the 
Government, that there be 
established in every regi- 
ment or corps, and through- 
out the army, as one corps, 
a gradual and universal 
subordination or authority, 
which, without loss of 
force, shall be even, mild 
and paternal ; and which, 
founded in justice and 
firmness, shall maintain all 
subordinates in the strictest 
observance of duty. It re- 
quires that all enlisted sol- 
diers shall be treated with 
particular kindness and 
humanity; that punish- 
ments, sometimes unavoid- 
able, shall be strictly con- 
formable to martial law; 
and that all in commission 
shall conduct, direct, and 
protect, inferiors of every 
rank, with the care due to 
men from whose patriot- 
ism, valour, and obedi- 
ence, they are to expect a 
part of their own reputa- 
tion and glory. 


This paragraph was omitted in the 1835, regulations, but 
in 1841 it reappears with the following paragraph added: 


U.S. Army Regulations, 
1841. 

In all that concerns the 
good of the service, the 
Government requires that 
the superior shall always 
find in the inferior a strict 
obedience; and that all 
orders shall be executed 
with alacrity and good 
faith; but in prescribing 
this kind of obedience, it 
is understood that orders 
shall not be manifestly 
against law or reason; and 
that every superior is strict- 
ly enjoined not to injure 
those under him by abusive 
or unbecoming language, 
ot by capricious or tyran- 
nical conduct. 


Mz )-Jung 


French Regulat 1S, 
1792. 

It is the intentio:. of th. 
Government, that there by 
established in al! regi. 
ments : 


a gradual subordination 
which without losing ar 
of its force, shall be mild 
and paternal, and which 
founded on justice and 
firmness, avoiding all arbi- 
trariness and oppressior 
shall maintain all subordi- 
nates in the observance of 
duty. It is desired that sol- 
diers shall be treated with 
the greatest humanity and 
kindness and that they 
shall never be wronged; 
that they shall find kind 
guides in their superiors; 
that the punishments that 
some may merit shall con- 
form to the law, and that 
the officers shall conduct. 
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T) French regulations of 1792 were slightly rewritten 
from those of 1788. These had been prescribed by the 
King co correct abuses in the army that were leading to 
whol: sale deterioration of discipline. They were corrective 
of the conditions of that time and that country. In the 
Unitcd States they should have had no application. We 
already had ‘the fine regulations of von Steuben, used at 
Valley Forge, and afterwards published in 1799, under 
authority ot Congress. Their nature can be judged from 
the following extract:* 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CAPTAIN 

His first object should be to gain the love of his men by 
treating them with every possible kindness and humanity, 
inquiring into their complaints, and when well founded, see- 
ing them redressed. He should know every man of his com- 
pany, by name and character. He should often visit those 
who are sick, speak tenderly to them, see that the public 
provision, whether of medicine or diet, is duly administered, 
and procure them besides such comforts and conveniences as 
are in his power. The attachment that arises from this kind 
of attention to the sick and wounded is almost inconceivable; 
it will, moreover, be the means of preserving the lives of 
many valuable men. 
It is probable that the high reputation of the French 
Army under Na leon led to the slavish copying of their 
regulations. Drill, too, was adapted from the French. But 
it is curious that these prescriptions should have been 
retained for almost a “ene ae years, with minor revisions, 
until some additional American material was added in 
1915. 
In the century and a quarter that had passed since the 
original regulations had been written, citizen armies had 
replaced mercenary armies, shoulder-to-shoulder fighting 
had given way to independent action by the smallest 
units, and the soldiers themselves had more education 
and higher ideals than the officers of the old armies. But 
conceptions of discipline had changed little more than 
had the regulations. Officers of our war army wete as 
kindly and democratic as the nation, but many thought 
there was some military magic in a domineering manner, 
a loud voice, and hours daily of formal drill. Little men, 
exercising authority for the first time, made discipline 
an excuse for personal tyranny. It was realized that disci- 
pline is the cement that holds armies together, but it was 
striven for on the model of Frederick the Great, although 
reforms had commenced in Germany in 1857, in France 
about 1875. Moreover, our Civil War had given us a 
model far better than any furnished by Europe. 


Aone UNper THE Eyes or Gop 

The nature of discipline is not unchangeable, although 
its objective remains + st the same—“uniformity in co- 
operating for the attainment of a common goal.” (Luden- 
dorff.) The methods of attaining it must vary with arma- 
ment, tactics, education and social ideals. 

When men fought in ranks, each feeling the touch of 
his neighbor, with the eyes of the captain on him, disci- 
pline consisted in holding ranks. Drill was the means to 
attain such discipline. Men were drilled to perform the 
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evolutions of battle ‘‘without thought.” They were 
drilled for years on end to march in line and to load and 
fire, in the hope that these actions would still be per- 
formed with perfect regularity when under fire. The line 
advancing like an irresistible machine, “‘a walking for- 
tress,”’ if it did not falter, was certain to chase the enemy 
from his position. The ancient discipline, or drill, was 
perfectly suited to the tactics of the day. 

Ranks were three or four deep. Muskets could be fired 
but once every quarter of a minute to two minutes de- 
pending upon the firearm of the time. “Troops that have 
fired are undone,” said Marshal Saxe, “‘if those o posed 
to them have reserved fire.”” Men who had fired and did 
not have time to reload were lost when the attackers fired 
their volley at close quarters and closed on them with 
bayonets under the cover of smoke. Movement had to 
continue into the face of the enemy volley, hence the 
importance of solid ranks. So that ranks should not 
waver, old soldiers were placed as file closers behind, to 
make the rear more ot! wa than the front. From the 
French term for file closer, serre gens, comes our word 
sergeant. 

The Prussian army of Frederick the Great developed 
the soldier automaton to the highest degree and his suc- 
cesses led to universal imitation of his methods. The 
American Civil War first showed the futility of drill 
maneuvers on the battlefields, but European military 
men, with their usual blindness to facts that conflicted 
with tradition, explained this away by characterizing 
it as a war of armed mobs. They thought the Americans 
lacked the courage to advance in close order. In Europe 
they still attempted to discipline men in formations 
adapted for the slow-firing sh of the past, not realiz- 
ing that rifles with a rate of fire of six or eight rounds a 
minute and the new tactics they entailed had made the 
old discipline useless. 

In the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, the great Moltke 
attempted to keep his armies from massing on the battle- 
fields, to no avail. His generals closed into enormous 
huddles in spite of orders. Soldiers were mowed down 
as they advanced in mass formations. They spread out 
instinctively, while officers belabored them to attempt to 
keep them massed. Von Schlieffen wrote with bitter 
sarcasm: “The simple men with narrow minds could not 
understand that they somehow served King and Country 
by letting themselves be killed in the second or third 
line. It surely could not harm Germany if, before being 
stricken with a soldier’s death of honor on the field, they 
should strike down a few of the hereditary enemies. They 
did not want to die in vain and rushed forward to form a 
single line of skirmishers.” 

The initiative of the subordinate leaders multiplied the 
strength of the army. To the intelligent, hardy, and even 
sometimes somewhat reckless initiative of the German 
subordinate leaders the French had nothing to oppose, in 
the grand as in the minor operations, but a deliberate in- 
activity, always waiting for the impulse from above. No 
well organized army can afford to dispense with the 
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initiative of subordinate leaders, for it is the determining 
factor in war. So wrote Colonel G. F. R. Henderson of 
the Franco-Prussian War. 

In the World War the greater number of French officers 
had gone ahead of existing regulations in treatment of 
their men. Their comprehension of the character and 
morale of their soldiers was the result of the citizen army 
and had prepared them for passing from the discipline of 
peace to that of war. Yet there were some failures that 
required understanding and patience to overcome. 

Ludendorff realized early the need of independent ac- 
tion of small units and German training by 1917 con- 
templated reinstruction to encourage the initiative of 
noncommissioned officers. The great offensives of the 
spring of 1918 were based on infiltration methods by 
small units. German officers, however, were inclined to 
continue their traditional attitude toward the men. This 
resulted, in the latter half of 1918, in extensive agitation 
against officers, both in the army and at home. To this, 
partially at least, can be attributed the breakdown in 
morale when the military decision commenced to go 
against them. The officers were not close enough to the 
men to inspire them with their own tenacity. 

The acute military students of Germany ‘did not fail 
to draw true conclusions. In the German army today, all 
officer candidates serve a year and one half in the ranks, 
one year as a private and six months or more as a non- 
commissioned officer. Discipline is as meticulous as ever, 
but to it is joined a very real comradeship. The private 
who clicks his heels and snaps into an immobile salute 
to his captain, may be his host at dinner that evening. In 
no army in the world today does there exist a finer re- 
lationship between officer and man combined with out- 
standing discipline. The spirit of German regulations, 
which prescribes “Real comradeship is just as important 
between officers and men as between the men them- 
selves” is followed. 

The Americans had not learned when the war ended; 
their excessive and needless casualties resulted as much 
from undue massing on the battlefield as from ignorance 
of staff and commanders. We can take the evidence of 
General Charteris, a friendly Briton, who wrote: “A dis- 
tinguished American staff officer who visited the battle- 
ground immediately after the fight brought back word 
that on this front the American dead lay in long orderly 
lines, a tribute to the high spirit and splendid courage 
with which they bite to certain death.” A sacrifice, 
rather than a tribute, to the god of drill on the battle- 
field. Anyone with an ear to the ground could discover 
the undercurrent of dissatisfaction , sae the last months 
of the AEF. What its volume and result might have been 
by spring, no one knows. The War ended before we, too, 
had to learn the lesson the French and Germans digested. 

The old discipline of drill has been useless in battle 
for a hundred years. Overemphasis on it today is only 
another evidence of the force of tradition and custom in 
armies, Tactics requires independent action of the most 
modest units. Drill, which aims at suppression of indi- 










































viduality, unfits men for independent action. Lud: adorf 
realized this and wrote after the war: “Youn; men. 
strong in their free development and rooted in the nation 
and state, will in most cases be more suitable {or the 
tasks of military service than youths formerly drilled jy 
mass and deprived of personality. These young men are 
more fitted to perform the necessary deeds independently 
than are members of drilled youth. If here and there they 
have more difficulty in mastering technical proficiency, 
it will not matter. Their spiritual strength will enable 
them in good time to achieve even better results.’ 

The squad executes its mission on the battlefield alone 
under the eyes of God. Decentralization is the character. 
istic of battle today. It demands a corresponding disci- 
pline. Independent action of men and small detachments. 
which is the basis of tactical collaboration, is a technical 
necessity and can only be met by a form of intellectual 
discipline. It requires a force of character that no longer is 
the property om of the higher leaders. It must be culti- 
vated in the modest grades. Unless morally controlled, 
execution escapes control. A discipline of honor, respon- 
sibility, duty, devotion, is the only discipline that meets 
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tactical needs and will stand the strain of war. 
CrrizEN oR SERF? pee 

At the same time that dispersion on the battlefield was JB me 
making a new discipline mandatory to establish control, for 
social changes in democratic countries were producing JF try 
citizens who could be made to conform to the old disci- kn 
pline with difficulty. Tactics demanded a new and more th: 


difficult discipline and so did democracy. Military insti- 
tutions displayed their well-proved vitality by resisting 
both tendencies. Today, if independence and education 
had not supplied young men with natural initiative and 
responsibility, the army would be forced to develop these 
qualities, just as they always have developed courage, 
pride, obedience and self-sacrifice. The tendency remains 
even today to destroy the foremost virtues of our soldiers 
by trying to mold them to a pattern of war and society 
that long since has disappeared. 

No longer do noble officers command their peasant 
followers by divine right. Field Marshal Count Schwerin 
once declared that Fear and Love were the two instru- 
ments by which the soldier must be governed, and then 
added that unfortunately Fear had to perform the lion's 
share. Frederick the Great’s soldiers were the lowest of his 
citizens. Large numbers (tall men, ially) had been 
kidnapped by his recruiting officers. 0 keep them from 
deserting, he prescribed in his instructions to his generals, 
that camps should not be made near woods, since woods 
made escape easy; that night marches should not be 
undertaken; on the march through woods, that mounted 
guards should patrol the flanks of the colunane, and so on. 
Frederick’s army was a jail on the march. 

“All that can be done with a soldier,” he wrote in his 
Military Testament, “‘is to give him esprit de corps, i 
a higher opinion of his own regiment than of al! th 
other troops in the country, and since his officers some- 
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dor ive to lead him into the greatest dangers (and he 
met cannot be influenced by a sense of honor) he must be 
atior more afraid of his officers than of the dangers to which 
the " xposed."” That was just the argument of Xerxes, 
d it Herodotus tells us, but the democracy on the march that 
N are was Greece in war, defeated the driven hordes of Persia. 
nely Not many years after the great Frederick's death, the 
they revolutionary mobs of France, fighting under the banner 
ney of ‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” defeated the drilled 
nable Austrian and German armies. Incredible, but true. True 
disci line had been developed in the place of formal disci- 
ilone oline and patriotism took the place of the cudgel. The 
Acter- lesson was not lost on Germany. While the rest of the 
disci- world continued to imitate Frederick the Great and 
lents Prussian discipline, Scharnhorst first, and then Prince 
nical William of Prussia in the 1840's and fifties, carried through 
ctual reforms that encouraged a high degree of initiative in the 
ger is oficer ranks, at least. But in England the Duke of Well- 
culti- ington was deeply mortified when British soldiers were 
olled, permitted to have reading rooms and educational in- 
'spon- struction. ‘Such centers,’ he said, “will eventually only 
meets prove themselves to be foci of mutinies.’ 
Discipline has not discarded all the remnants of these 
traditions. Not infrequently the citizen soldier of today is 
as well educated as his officers. He has an equal endow- 
d was ment of patriotism, an equal understanding of the cause 
ntrol for which he serves, an equal devotion to duty and coun- 
ucing He may be inferior to the officer only in military 
disci i ledge and he seeks to remedy this with an eagerness 
more that needs no driving. And perhaps he has been accus- 
Insti 
as "The great Moltke attempted to keep bis armies 
_— from massing on the battlefield, to no avail. His 
€ anc generals closed into enormous huddles. Soldiers 
these were mowed down as they advanced in mass forma- 
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tomed to greater independence of thought and action 
than is permitted to professional army ofhcers. 

The citizen of today is not suited to the ancient disci- 
pline, and fortunately so, for the ancient discipline is not 
suited to war. He will resent it and hate it. He will ac- 
cept it from patriotism, as the worst of the horrors of war. 
When he realizes its futility, his dislike will turn = 
.the men who enforce it—his officers. Too frequently, he 
is not analytical enough to distinguish between the system 
and the helpless products of it. 

The young American is disciplined, although not 
drilled. He has gone to school and arrived there promptly 
nine months a year, 
for eight, twelve, or sixteen years. He has been given study 
assignments to do at home and does them without a 
preceptor looking over his shoulder. He has learned lead- 
ership and cooperation in group games. He has driven a 
motor and has learned the discipline of trafic. He comes 
to the army with the elements of just the kind of disci- 
pline the army needs, that is, submission to necessary au- 
thority and independent action within its limits. He 


in time for classes five days a week, 
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obeys willingly and intelligently when he knows the need 
for obedience. 

Obedience is the foundation of discipline, but obedience 
can no longer be blind. At one time it was literal and 
formal. It tends to be so in peace. In war, with superiors 
invisible, with conditions often different from those as- 
sumed when orders were issued, the combatant is the sole 
judge of how best to obey. His formidable duties will 
only be performed if his own initiative takes control. 
The back-seat driver cannot be heard in the roar of battle. 

General Cordonnier relates in his book, Obedience in 
Armies, an example of literal (or passive, or instinctive ) 
obedience. The advanced elements of the French 3d Di- 
vision occupied a salient along the south bank of the 
Aisne in September, 1914. The retreat was still on. The 
roads were filled with convoys of fleeing peasants, women 
and children. A German battery in pli ain sight was firing 
on the helpless mass. It then shifted its fire and adjusted 
on the advanced elements of the 3d Division. A battalion 
of French 75's, occupying the heights to the northeast, 
continued to remain in surveillance to the north without 
replying to the German fire, although the German bat- 
tery was within range. Its comm: aatine turned his field 
glasses on the German battery and limited himself to 
that. It was not in the sector assigned to him, so he did 
not take it under fire; he allowed it to massacre his com- 
rades of the 51st Infantry. He was obeying orders without 
argument or reclamation. Such obedience may do for an 
army in peace but it is worthless in war. Obedience in 
war is a means of collaboration and is not an end in itself. 

That evening, General Cordonnier was ordered by his 
corps commander, General Gerard, to withdraw his artil- 
lery along certain routes at a specified time and to assemble 
it at prescribed points. Mist drifted over the field in the 
dusk. The advanced elements along the Aisne were weak. 
There was danger of a German advance in the mist and 
growing darkness and this might cut off the withdrawal 
of the artillery if it were not pulled out immediately. But 
the orders had prescribed a later hour for the withdrawal. 
General Cordonnier ordered all eighty-four guns out at 
once by all available roads. As he had feared, one of the 
bridges over the Aisne had not been destroyed completely 
when it was blown up and the Germans came across on 
his flank and rear in force. Had he complied with his 
orders much of his artillery would have been captured. 

“Cordonnier,” barked General Gerard, the next morn- 
ing, “when I give orders, I os them to be executed. | 
fixed an itinerary, the assemb points for guns, you did 
something else; I do not permit that.” Cordonnier had not 
obeyed orders literally and in consequence had saved the 
division artillery and part of the corps artillery from cap- 
ture. General Gerard, later in the day, recognized the 
virtue of General Cordonniet’s disobedience and praised 
him for it. 

An incident a week later showed that the corps com- 
mander was gaining a new conception of obedience. The 
retreat had been halved. Joffre was starting his counter-of- 
fensive. The 3d Division was holding the enemy a half- 


dav'’s march north of the Marne. Bridgeheads h. 


beer 
prepared north of the Marne so that an offensive retyy, 
could be launched from there. But Joffre’s orders were 


hold in place at all costs. 

A general staff officer came with a message from the 
corps commander ordering the 3d Division to withdraw to 
the Marne. The order explained the dangerous situation 
of both flanks of the division. Cordonnier thought hy. 
could hold and continue to hold. The longer he th ought 
about withdrawing, the madder he got. He started to 
complain vahendy to the staff officer, damned General 
Gerard and all the wooden heads at corps command post. 
C: aptain Schweisgut, the staff officer, looked pleased and 
said: “Give me be ack the order and act as if you never had 
received it.” General Cordonnier expressed his astonish. 
ment. General Gerard had instructed Captain Schweisgut 
“T am afraid that Cordonnier will insist on resisting hosted 
the capacity of his troops. Give him this order which will 
show him the situation as it is. If after the authorization 
for withdrawal has been given, after he has been informed 
of the dangers he runs, he kicks about it, take the order 
back and bring it to me.” General Cordonnier kicked 
held, and the next day started in pursuit of the retreating 
Germans. 

This astounding evolution in the corps commander's 
ideas of alicnan: took place in only a week of war. But 
how far he had traveled trom the conceptions of obedience 


and orders in peace! 


It involved complete recognition of 
the right of the man on the ground to obey according t: 


the situation with which he was confronted. 


As armies have become larger and fronts solid, a curi 
ous reversal in the echelons in which independence mus 
be granted has taken place. Formerly, the generals prop 
erly were allowed a great degree of independence of ac 
tion. Now the actions of divisions, corps and armies tak« 
place slowly, over days and weeks; the radio, telephon« 
and motor transportation between higher headqu arters 
keeps the superior staffs informed of the larger situation. 
Orders to large units are based on accurate and timely in- 
formation. But in squads, platoons and companies, al 
though their action may take place within a mile or two 
from their superiors, information and orders cannot be 
sent or received; they have to act independently. The 
corporal, the sergeant and the lieutenant have to be g given 
greater freedom of action in their spheres than the general 
in his. 

INITIATIVE OR DisoBEDIENCE? 

Initiative, like liberty, has limitations. It is essential 
that initiative does not become disobedience. Orders do 
not execute themselves nor debate their execution. True 
initiative consists in the adaptation of the order received 
to the circumstances of the moment at which it must b 
executed. In the German army modification of an order 
that no longer fits the conditions that existed when it was 
issued, is a duty and is not considered as disobedience. |s 
that lack of discipline? 

A division was ordered to attack at 4:00 A.M. In its as 
sault the previous day, it had gone far beyond its objec 
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had lost its artillery. The artillery could not get 
support the attack until 10:00 A.M. The chief of 
taff, on the ground, countermanded the order and directed 
ick to take place at 10:00 A.M. when it could be 
ced. He knew that an attack without artillery “Naf 
port could have but one result: no ground gained, 
bloody check, and futile dead and wounded. But ae 
chief of staff's order was countermanded by the division 
commander. He feared to explain his difficulties to the 
corps commander; he had been trained that orders should 
be obeyed; “theirs but to do and die.” The attack was 
launched at 4:00 A.M., somewhat disorganized by the 
change in orders and ethou artillery support. Not only 
was it stopped with the loss of several thousand men, but 
the enemy counterattacked and regained all the ground 
= had lost the previous day. The division hed, to be 
withdrawn and its repl acement lost five thousand men 
retaking the ground lost. 


















That was discipline. In battle, orders often are given 


that are unexecutable when received. Should they be 
obeyed? Should men be killed uselessly simply to support 







! milit iry tradition of obedience? There iS a Way out with 
































out disobedience and lack of discipline. The French army 
had to discover it. 

At Joffre’s initial consultation with his army com- 
manders, called August 3, 1914, for discussion of the 


“Young men, strong in 

their free dev elopment and 
rooted in the nation and state, 
will in most cases be more suitable 

for the tasks of military service.” 
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French plan of attack, the high commanders anxiously 

waited for decisive words which were to be pronounced. 
They heard only banalities. Finally General Dubail asked 
a question: What should be done in case of such or such 
an eventuality? Joffre replied: “This plan is your plan, it 
is not mine.”” Meaning—you have your orders, execute 
them. On a later occasion, General Franchet d’ Esperey, 
who knew conditions on the ground, objected to certain 
orders and feared that they could not be obeyed. Joffre 
replied that it was d’Esperey’s business to issue the orders 
and the soldiers’ to obey them. 

Before the Nivelle offensive in April, 1917, the entire 
army, except the General himself, knew there was little 
chance of success. They knew of the insufficiency of ar- 
tillery support and that the plan to form reserves from 
assaulting units on the field of battle, for exploitation, was 
only a dream. Nivelle would listen to no objection to his 
plans, either from his staff or from his army commanders. 
His great offensive was a bloody and futile disaster and 
led to mutiny in the French army. This was discipline. 
Nivelle issued orders and they were obeyed. Result: mu- 
indiscipline complete. 

Pétain’s firse order when he succeeded Nivelle in com- 


tiny 


mand of the French armies in May, 1917, was the fol- 
lowing: 
Nore RELATIVE TO THE ATTITUDE OF COMMANDERS 
Our officers for three years have given the most heroic 
proofs of courage and nevertheless they hesitate to inform 
their superiors of the difficulties that confront them from 
fear of being taxed as of timorous spirit. It is the duty of 
commanders, by their attitude, to resist this tendency. The 
superior should give his subordinate a friendly welcome and 
show his desire to aid him to triumph over the difficulties 
which stop him, ask for use ‘ful information, and even provoke 
it. The kindly attitude of the commander conforms to the 
most noble traditions of the French Army. It does not éx- 
clude firmness. The professional confidant of the officer is his 
superior. The superior should justify this confidence which 
reposes on reciprocal esteem and common devotion to the 
country. 


Here was precisely the opposite of the previous attitude: 
“You have your orders, obey them.” Petain’s attitude is 
practicable with officers. To what extent can it be carried 
into the ranks? Should every soldier be encouraged tc 
come to his officer and complain of the difficulties he finds 
in carrying out the order he has received? Obviously not. 
The solution lies in provoking the reaction of the soldier. 
Napoleon kept perfect account of the state of mind of 
his men, in spite of appearances to the contrary. After 
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the half-victory and fearful butchery of Eylau, \ 
passed among his troops, in the middle of cries: ‘‘L ive th 
” many soldiers were heard to call: “Le 
peace, At suc 
N palin oltied his men, but in actuality he took x 
count of their humor. At other times he walked amono 
their bivouacs at night, sat down with a group and shared 


C1) 


E mperor, o | 


“Give us bread and peace. 


their bread and cheese, and learned their state of mind 
He could not admit that he was in- 
fluenced by such considerations, for 
that would have injured his author- 
ity. But he sought these evidences 
and took them into account, cor- 
recting both the morale and getting 
at the source. 

General Debeney relates that in 
March, 1918, he had received the 
mission to form the First Army 
and close the gap the German of- 
fensive had driven between the 
French and British. There were 
days of desperate fighting. Dur- 
ing the night of Mach 27th, he 
visieod the 12th Division in a vil- 
lage they had just retaken. With 
the regimental commander he cir- 
culated among the groups of men 
and stopped by a strong light used 
to care for the wounded, 
show 


SO as to 
himself clearly. He 
quickly surrounded by a consider- 
able circle. He explained the situa- 
tion, told the men they would have 
to hold for two days before rein- 
forcements would arrive. As he 
spoke he examined their faces and 
found again the determination of 
Verdun. He was sure they would 


hold. 


During the second battle of ba 3 
Guise, at the end of October, 1918, x 
the preparation for the attack on 
the Sambre canal did not go well. The troops complained 
of incessant bombardment with gas shell. The Army 
Commander knew that the action of German artillery had 
diminished greatly, so he went to the front lines and 
quickly saw that the troops had no confidence in th 


was 











en hy gcc. s of the attack because the preparatory measures 
et seemed incomplete to them. They were right. A phrase 
e |i of his instructions had been ambiguous and had been in- 
tit corre tly interpreted. He rectified the fault and “‘the en- 
k x chusiasm of these brave men was restored immediately.” 
mone [he soldier becomes a first-rate tactician in war. He 
shared knows when artillery support is lacking, when he should 


nind ave aerial support, how much tanks help. The same man, 
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“Its commander turned his field glasses on the German bat- 
tery and limited himself to that. It was not in the sector as- 

4 signed to bim, so be did not take it under fire; be allowed 
7 it to massacre bis comrades.” 


nplained 
e Army 
llery had 
ines and 


who without complaint will stay with his machine gun 
until he is killed to protect the withdrawal of the main 
force, knowing i it to be necessary, will be mutinous if re- 
quired to risk his life in a poorly planned and unsupported 
operation. As Liddell Hart remarked so justly: “The 
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mutinies of 1917 were to show that the incapacity of gen- 
erals and their waste of human lives are the most potent 
factors in disturbing the spirit of discipline.” 

August 8, 1918, was declared the “black day of the 
history of the German Army in this war’’ by Ludendorff, 
because of the breakdown of discipline. On that day 
“whole bodies of our men surrendered to single troopers 
or isolated squadrons. I became convinced that we were 
now without that safe foundation for the plans of General 
Headquarters, on which I had hitherto been able to build.’ 
Unfulfilled promises had destroyed the confidence of the 
German Army. At that time their inferiority of numbers 

was not greater than allied inferiority had been in March 
and vi With discipline, they could have continued 
the war for a long period. Without it, the German armies 
melted twice as fast as could be accounted for by casual- 
_ CoMMISSAR OR COMMANDER? 

The commissar system of the Russian Army is an 
original disciplinary dev clopment of recent times. Initially 
commissars were installed as co-commanders in the Red 
Army during the Revolution because the proletariat had 
no trained military commanders and were forced to de- 
pend upon Cazarist officers whose loyalty they distrusted. 
The lack of education of the Russian soldier made po- 
litical and educational training necessary to give him en- 
thusiasm to fight. This duty devolved upon the com- 
missar. Hence he became an educational and morale of- 
ficer, independent of the commander, as well as a reporter 
on the loyalty of the military chief. 

The disadvant: age of the commissar system lies in di- 
vided authority. Discipline and moral leadership, the most 
important function of command, was taken from the 
commander's control. The commissar has a separate chain 
of command, independent of the military hierarchy. The 
commander must please the commissar as well as his own 
chief. Divided authority makes cooperation difhcult and 
divided loyalty on the part of the men leads to disunion. 

The system was cg by the Spanish Government 
army in the Civil War. It must be given credit for 
maintenance of a rts that survived two and one half 
years of unparalleled hardship and almost uninterrupted 
defeat. But it must be charged with the destruction of 
initiative and authority of Government commanders and 
with the resulting military incompetence. From the west- 
ern point of view, it would be more suitable to make the 
commissar the commander and supply him with a com- 
petent military staff. 
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From the two armies supplied with commissars can be 
learned the tremendous importance of morale and patri- 
otic training. In western armies it is largely neglected. In 
the German and Italian armies it is given in the pre- 
military training. Soldiers, in the democracies, are as- 
sumed to come to the army with patriotism and enthusi- 
asm for the cause. Their initial endowment is insufficient. 
They need further education. To support the discipline of 

war, they must be given an overmastering faith in their 
cause that will survive all the hz itdships and disintegrat- 
ing influences of modern battle and hostile propaganda. 
A minor staff officer, called the “morale officer,” who 
supervises athletics and the like, is merely an avoidance 
of the problem. The maintenance of the discipline of 
morale is as important as the planning of military opera- 
tions. It requires the primary attention of the com- 
mander. Patriotic and morale training must be organized 
with as much attention as is devoted to food and mu- 
nitions. It is the basis of the will to fight. 


Tue PARADE OF THE WoopeN SOLDIERS 


“Disciplinary drill” seems to have been left far behind. 
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“At other times he (Napoleon) walked among their biv- 
ouacs at night, sat down with a group and shared their 
bread and cheese, and learned their state of mind.” 


But it is difficult to find an experienced ofhicer who does 
not believe in the disciplinary v value of drill. Originally 







devised for battle, it has been retained in armies for ele- 
mentary disciplinary training. It appears to be the best 
means yet devised of developing group unity and the ex- 
pectancy of obedience in the early stages ot training. In 
armies where drill has been made an God in itself, it has 
defeated its purpose. Too much of it develops either te- 
sentment or boredom, or an automatism that destroys 
initiative. 

In the German Army there is little drill after the 
cruit stage of training. ‘Drill is exceedingly simple. Th 
parade step—the mis-called goose step—of the Germat 
Army is a true disciplinary drill. Its patent inappropriate 
ness to battle has prevented g giving disciplinary drill it 
Germany the over-emphasis chee has characterized train- 
ing in the British and American armies. In Germany, the 
nation that Americans like to think of as regimented and 
drilled out of all semblance of initiative, the “mechanical 
heads,” as Scharnhorst called them, did not triumph. | | hey 
did in our democratic army. 
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ips a new day has arrived with the recent adoption 
of sir plified drill. Many will miss the clean-cut artificial 
evolutions of drill. The stubbornness of the “mechanical 
heads’ may yet destroy a reform one hundred years over- 
" a 


Literal obedience, like formal drill, has no application 
to discipline in war. It is necessary to cultivate the habit 
f reasoning about orders received. The tradition that an 
order shall not be discussed or argued until after it has 
been obeyed is as absurd in war as battalion parade 
on the battlefield. 

The foundations of discipline are the sentiment of duty 





that must be fulfilled, cost what it may; the will to 
sacrifice; the possibility of fulfilling the duty required ; 
and a competent hierarchy of leadership. 

“The only lasting discipline is that which comes from 
free and voluntary acceptance of the obligations of those 
who have part in collective action.”’ (General McGlach- 
lin.) Discipline is the means of bringing the moral forces 
into play; to the strength of each is added the force of all. 
“After inspiration, that which is most beautiful is devo- 
tion; after the poet, comes the soldier.”’ It is of voluntary 
submission, abnegation and sacrifice that discipline is 
composed and it is these that make it truly the glory of 
the soldier and the principal force of armies. 
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Dit in the M1 
Ritle 


By CAPTAIN ROTHWELL H. BROWN, Infantry 
(Pictures by Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia) 


This series of unret uched 
photographs is reprodi ed iy 
the sequence in which th 
pictures were taken ai For; 
Benning. 


1. “Guess I'll bury the trigge 
assembly and pour a littl 
dirt in the receiver.” 





2. “The trigger assembly is 
buried; receiver's just about 
full. I'd say that rifle was 
sanded up.” 


3. “Better pour out the sand be- 
fore replacing the trigger as- 
sembly. A slap or two won't 
burt.” 
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{ th! Still a little sand in 
re. How about blowing it 
just to make sure?” 


5. “Looks clean enough. W ork 
the bolt a couple of times 
and throw in a clip.” 


6. “Didn't eject on the first two 
rounds. But bere’s round 
three and she’s ready to 
ride.” 


7. “Hey, photog, get set for the 
clip on round eight. Get it?” 





























CAPTAIN HAROLD G. SYDENHAM, INFANTRY 
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WEIGHTs IN PouNps 


“The defender under cover can only be reached by 
curved-trajectory fire. Hence the infantry mortar should 
be considered as an offensive Weapon for destructive mis- 
sions rather than merely as a supporting weapon which 
has been the prevailing view in the past.” A practical so- 
lution to the idea thus aptly expressed has been found 
after a number of years of test and development. We now 
have two sturdy accurate weapons with which to seek out 


a defiladed enemy—the 81-mm. and the 6o-mm. mortars. 


The 81-mm. mortar is an infantry battalion weapon, 
and its small brother, the 60-mm. mortar, belongs to the 
rifle company. Both mortars are fired in the same manner 
and their sights are interchangeable. The 60-mm. weapon 
has an extension arm which permits the gunner to sight 
from a lower plane in the prone position. The following 


data show the comparative weights and dimensions of the 
two mortars. 


THE INFANTRY 


MORTARS 


¥ , ve 
oti 


Mortar 
Bipod 


Base plate 

Total 
Toolbag 
Carrying strap 
Sight and case 
Sight extension ... 
Quadrant and case 
oe. ..... 
Cleaning staff 
Shell-carrying vest 
Shoulder pads 


Light shell and case 


Heavy shell and case 


‘Estimated. 


..17.48 






Si-mm. 60-mm. 
44.5 12.12 
47.0 15.75 
43-5 11.44 
136.0 39-31 
0.6 0.6 
2.5 0.65 
7-92 1.75 
. 1.0 
2.35 2.35 
11.00' 7.00' 
2.5' 1.5 
1.2 1.2 
1.0 1.0 


8.8 (single) 18.5* (5-round 
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DIMENSIONS (in inches) Squad Members 81-mm 
81-mm. 60-mm. “nee Base plate. 
I + 4YQX 4.54 28.7 x 3.0 e - 47 lbs...) Carrying strap. 
Bind tapaween 36.0X 11.0 x 10.0 25.6x 9.5x6.2 \genne) Shoulder pads. 
Ba ae 26.5 x 16.0 x 8.0 10.5 X 10.0 X 5.0 Bipod and cover. 
Lig! shell ..... '>3 55.8 6-tt. cleaning staff. 
MISCELLANEOUS 2 Privates ..... 111 lbs. 2 pr. shoulder pads. 
Si-mm. 60-mm. 2 Shell vests. 

Minimum safe range ...... .. 100 yds. 75 yds. 6 rounds M-43 shell. 
Maximum range (light shell) . 3280 yds. 1913 yds. Mortar. 
Maximum vertical dispersion . 4.2° 6-ft. aiming stakes. 
Maximum horizontal dispersion 2° 2 Privates .....106 Ibs. 2 pr. shoulder pads. 


2 Shell vests. 
6 rds. M-43 shell. 


Figure 1 shows the comparative sizes of the two mor- 
tars, their ammunition and containers, and silhouettes 


while their crews are firing them. Figure 2 indicates Shell vest. 
their relative portability. 1 Private ..+ 57 lbs. 6 rds. M-43 shell. 
The equipment for the mortars listed below has either Shoulder pads. 


been standardized or is now in the process of test ot 
standardization. It is shown divided into loads for com- 
parison of approximate load weights. Bag, containing: sight, 


Squad Members 60-mm. 


C * quadrant, sight bracket, 
Squad Members Si-mm. rpora 


21 lbs. and tool roll. 
(gunner ) 


Bag, containing: sight, Cleaning rod. 
quadrant, and tool roll. Base plate, and strap. 


Aiming stake. f Mortar. 
Compass. Bipod. 


| Carrying strap. 


( ‘orporal 


(leader) 3! Ibs. 


Private (assist 
29 Ibs. 
ant gunner ) 


Shoulder pads. 
Shell vest. 

1 Private ... 40 Ibs. 1o rounds M-ag shell. 
Shoulder pads. 


Shell vest. 
1 Private 4o lbs. 10 rounds M-4g shell. 
Shoulder pads 


Shell vest 
I Private 40 lbs. 10 rounds M 49 shell 
Shoulder pads, 


‘ound 
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Figure 2: Relative portability of the 8l-mm. mortar and the 60-mm. mortar. 


The 81-mm. mortar shell covers effectively with its 
tragments eighty per cent of the circumference of a circle 
of twenty-five yards radius around the point of detonation. 
The 60-mm. mortar covers ninety per cent of the circum- 
ference of a fifteen-yard circle. The big mortar put 127 
holes in a six-foot fence at ten yards from the point of 
burst, and the small mortar 115 holes at the same dis- 
tance. 

The Si-mm. mortar 1s too conspicuous for use as a 
direct-fire weapon except in emergencies and then only 
for very short periods of time. U due exposure may lose 
an extremely valuable battalion weapon. At the same 
this mortar should be used as far forward as con- 
sistent with its control by the battalon commander, its 
visibility, and its ammunition supply. It should seldom, if 
ever, be more than a thousand yards behind the front line. 

The 81-mm. mortars are used by pairs in the attack for 
several good reasons. One stays in place while the other 
is moving forward. Two targets can be engaged at once. 
One forms a replacement if the other is lost. A mortar 
platoon should not, however, engage in battery fire. The 
mortars should be separated far enough to prevent the loss 
of both from the same hostile artillery concentration. 

The 81-mm. platoon leader will probably have his 
time entirely taken up in controlling his two squads, 


time, 








keeping in contact with his battalion commander, ai 
attending to his ammunition supply. 


Consequen rt! 


the squad commanders must be relied upon to conduct 


the fires and movements of their weapons in accordanc« 
with their platoon commander’s orders. 


A study is now in progress on the advisability of equip 


ping each squad le: ader with very light telephones and 


not more than 800 yards of light wire. This would allow 
the 81-mm. 
firing positions and observation posts. There is no inte: 
tion of allowing the use of the wire and phones for batter 
hire or for reaching back to mortar emplacements mor 
than a thousand yards behind the front line. 

The same general principles govern the use of « 
60-mm. mortar, the rifle company weapon. This morta 


will be retained in the control of the company commande! 


at all times and will be primarily used for direct fire t 
silence enemy centers of resistance which may delay th 


attack from time to time. Its ammunition supply wil 


govern the number of missions it can fire; the squad if 
the attack will probably carry thirty shells, enough fo: 


six point targets. 


The small mortar should be as close to the front line a: 


cover and control will permit. 


mortar to utilize more fully good defladed 


It should not be vel 
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Fig 3; Maximum and 
mininum vanges, yards, 
h-angle weapons. 
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MORTARS 227 


3200+ 








8l-mm. 

Gve hundred vards to the rear. Since it is a direct-fire 
weapon, its crew should be able to see the forward ele- 
ments of the company. To cover most effectively the 
area immediately (fifty 


yards) it should be more than 150 yards to the rear of the 


beyond hand- grenade range 


assaulting troops. 

Figure 3 shows the minimum and maximum ranges of 
the two weapons. Both mortars are accurate and can be 
fred at targets closer than a hundred yards approaching 


hand grenade maximum range from friendly troops, 





but this 1S hardly advisable unless the crews arc expert. 


A simple formula for estimating mortar minimum safc 
range is: (for the 81-mm. mortar) distance from gun to 
front line +- 200 yards; (for the 60-mm. mortar ) distance 
from gun to front line 100 yards. 


These, in brief, are infantry’s modern high-angle 


weapons—two sturdy weapons of light weight and re 
markable accur acy. They are what the infantry has long 
needed in order to reach the enemy on the “other side of 


the hill.” 





The 60-mm. mortar will reach the fellow on the other side of the bill. 























PART II 





























‘rer the shooting died down, a runner came up and 
said we were to dig in where we were. We were ahead 
of che game, having been digging all the time, and it was 
just a question of how deep we could go before we went 
to slee 

Wilson and | had just finished our hole and were going 
bye-bye, when another runner came over. ““The Captain 
says move your platoon out 200 yards to the right facing 
those small woods and cover the right flank.” I was too 
tired to kick about it, and I guess the rest of ‘em felt the 
same, because we made the move without a word. Dug 
in again in pairs over about 800 meters of front, which 
spread us out pretty thin. 

Wilson took the first watch to see that one man stayed 
awake in each hole, and I practically swooned away. 

Nothing happened during the night of the 27th, and 
after taking the second watch I didn’t wake up until 
stand-to, about five o'clock the next morning. 

The Jerries were awake too, combing us with a gun 
now and then just to keep us cautious. Went over to ask 
the Captain about breakfast, and found that we were 
waiting for artillery and tank support for an attack on 
Montrebeau Woods, just ahead of us. Order of attack: 
our company right support, 2d Platoon right assault. | 
had guessed right about breakfast. There wasn’t any. 

| asked permission to send back a detail with canteens 
for some water out of the creek we had waded the day 
before, but the Skipper said, “‘Nothing doing. We'll be 
going over any time now, and will need every man we 
have.” So we waited. 

The fog lifted, and waiting became very bad. We were 
in low ground, with bushes around, so the machine guns 
couldn't hurt us much as long as we stayed down, but 
some of their snipers climbed trees and began work. 

There was a low spot of ground about 100 yards to the 
right front, where someone had dug a seep hole about 
dawn. Every now and then a man with more nerve than 
judgment would dash out and try and fill up a half a dozen 
canteens. It wasn’t safe, so I passed the word that we 
wouldn’t fill canteens, but one Jerry who had a good 
view lined up half a dozen men out of B Company around 
that hole before they broke the habit. 

You see we hadn't filled our canteens since early the 
morning before, and some outfits had forgotten to fill em 
then. They hadn’t felt it while it was cold and damp 
during the night, but now they were getting thirsty. 

Wilson and I lay on our backs, smoking his pipe by 
turns and wondering about water, rations, relief, and artil- 
lery. 

About 7:00 o'clock a couple of Jerry planes came over 
* circled around fairly low. They brought a bombard- 

ent with ‘em, about six shells a minute, steady as clock- 
Wi voll 
When one landed close next door, Wilson mentioned 
nan in the rst Platoon who'd had both legs taken off 


just below the knee. “Fool had his legs crossed.” | un- 
crossed mine and spread ‘em wide enough so I'd lose one 
at a time. 

About 8:30 here came the tanks, four of ‘em, not 
enough to do much good, but plenty to attract lots of 
hardware. They passed through us toward the woods, and 
we got up and followed, the platoon e asing into the for- 
mation at a trot in good shape. I'd talked to ‘em the night 
before about going wild, and the corporals were keeping 
their squads in better shape. 

The Jerties weren't firing except from a distance on our 
right flank, and from the farm on our right rear. Their 
artillery was slow in catching on about our move, and 
was still pounding our old foxholes. 

Between us and the woods was a bit of low ground 
covered with brush, and beyond it, about 250 yards from 
the woods, was a slight rise giving us fair cover. 

Every thing was quiet until the B C vompany platoon in 
front of us was topping the crest of that rise. Then about 
six guns all cut loose at once and the right half of Com- 
pany B went down. About half of ’em were able to crawl 
back. B Company's right was out of it for the time being. 

We laid down and waited for the order to move through 
and go get ‘em. The tanks had barged on off around the 
left edge of the woods until we couldn't even hear ‘em 
any more. 

About this time a fellow named Garrett pulled off a 
wild stunt. He'd always wanted one of those German 

watches with the waterproof cover, and had rolled several 
Jerries without finding one. So he got away on his own, 
crawled up to the right along that bade low ground and 
rushed himself a Jerry m: achine- -gun crew. 

They saw him when he got close, and got him plenty 
from the knees to the waist, but he bombed it out with 
‘em! 

The right-lank squad found him later when we went in 
again, and saw he wasn’t worth wasting bandages on, 
but he'd gotten his watches—two of 'em, plus five bele 
buckles and an Iron Cross. 

In the meantime we were still waiting, until finally a 
runner came up and said we would shift to the left, move 
through Company B, and take it on the run. 

We made the move and the Jerries only had time to cut 
loose a burst or two before we were in amongst ‘em. 


It was no use trying to run down the ones that got 
away, so we stopped to reorganize. Found we'd only lost 
two men that time, coming in fast. 


I went over to report to the Skipper how we stood, and 
find out what we were going to do. He was talking to the 


We've been copying the 
British and Drench ; next 


time Cet’s do. it our way 
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tion, so we finally were barging head 
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Meuse-Argonne, 1918 


Major, who was looking pale. Found out he'd caught one 
through the chest the evening before, but he was pleasant 
and cheerful as ever. Man! If I'd had his chance to walk 
out I'd have been out of artillery range by midnight. 

They were talking about how far the Jerries had gone 
back into the woods, and whether or not it was safe to go 
ahead. 

Then the Major saw me and said, as if he was inviting 
me to a party, “Sergeant, wouldn’ t you like to take out a 
patrol and find the enemy’s next line of defense?” Can 
you imagine that? If there was any one thing I didn’t 

want to do, it was to go out looking for any enemy. But he 
had me hypnotized, and I said I would before I ‘thought. 

The Captain wanted me to take a squad or more, but 
finally gave me permission to use three men, so I went 
back and asked Wilson to loan me one of his auto-rifle 
teams. He called out a team, and asked if he could go 
along. I was glad to have him because he was a calm sort 
of fellow and an all-around good man. I never knew him 
to make but two serious mistakes in judgment. 

We started north, through the underbrush, in diamond 


formation, but it was too thick to use any patrol forma- 


at the far end, about a kilometer away. 
The right front was open, rolling 
country, but on our right the woods 
extended for over a kilometer that we could see. 

The Jerry infantry was streaming out of the woods on 

each side of us, and walking north. The open ground 
was dotted with ‘em, in groups of two to ten, but none 
were closer than 300 yards. The last ones were leaving, 
because they were thinning out in rear. 

We were talking about knocking off some of the nearest 
ones, but just then a battery of 77's started re from a 
point of woods on the high ground to our right front. 

We couldn’t miss a chance like that, so we moved to 
the right about 300 yards, where the woods took a jog to 
the southeast. Here we got a clear view of the blasts and 
smoke, so we hoisted our sights to 1,000 and cut into ‘em. 

It was fun for awhile and we were burning up ammuv- 
nition at a great rate when a couple of machine guns be- 
gan tearing up that shack nearby and clipping the bushes 
overhead. 

When they mowed out a swath of grass between 
Wilson and his auto-man, we figured we'd better move, 
and pulled back to about 100 yards west of the house. 
Then we started again, full blast. 

This time the artillery stopped firing and we had the 
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war won. The rifles were putting out ten rounds per, 
the Chauchat was coughing away four slugs at a burst, 
and the Jerries were still sia iling that log house, and it was 
of the 


rhe. 


a grand war. 
But it didn’t last. Several screeches, four or five thunder- 


it was claps, the shack jumped to pieces in a cloud of six-foot 
wer splinters, and a whizzbang took the top out of a tree right 
could over us. 


an estimate of the situatidn, 
and issued a march order, before the 
pieces had stopped flying. We took off, southbound. 

Not having a rifle, I was able to get in the lead, with 


town. | reconnoitered, formed 


high made a decision, 
. lead- 
10UsEes Wilson a close second. We'd gone about ten jumps when 
away. a whizzbang came between W ilson’s legs (he said) and 
dug a hole between us. 

| backed out of the bush it had shoved me into and 
found Wilson sitting on the far side of the hole looking 
very surprised, wah the auto-men just beyond, looking 


plain foolish. 


olling 


woods 


ds on 
round 
Then we really started to run. With the artillery shoot- 
ing as careless as that, it wasn’t safe around there at all. 
We had been planning to loot those barracks in the clear- 
ing for something to eat, but we were a quarter of a mile 


none 


ving 


earest 


rom a past before I even remembered it. 
it. On the way back we found another patrol which hadn't 
red to been so lucky. They had been going up a road and were 
jog to lined up just where they'd been caught. Probably by a 
's and light machine gun. 
> “em. The battalion was starting forward, because they'd 
mmu heard firing and thought chet it was where the next line 
ns be was located. I found the Skipper and he sent me to the 
shes Major on the double. I reported how the Jerries had pulled 
out and how the patrol had almost whipped a Jerry bat- 
rween tery. 
nove, | had my chest all set for a medal, but instead of giving 
JOUSE. a DSC he looked at his watch and just said, “But 
didn’t you forget your mission?” Man! I felt lower than 
d the worm, I must have wasted half an hour on my private 
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“Keep your eyes to the front and pipe down about your belly, or I'll blast you loose from it” 


war when I| should have hustled back with the news. 
Or maybe I could have sent him a runner. 

We pushed ahead in attack ordet and settled down on 
the north edge ol the woods. My platoon was sent down 
to the right rear where the edge ot the woods ran south 
east then northeast in a couple of quarter- mile jogs, and 
told to protect the right fi: ink. A trail ran from the south 
east through the southern angle of the open space, then 
led off north to the houses about 1, 500 yi urds up the draw. 

We put two automatics facing down the slope through 
the woods to the northe ast, and two more one ach side ot 
the wooded road facing to the rear. Riflemen and bombers 
went in the gaps, faced the open draw to the right tront, 
while the grenadiers and pl: itoon he: idquarters ‘faced the 
rear. 

Then we dug in because the Jerries were dropping in a 
light fire all the time. 
bacoube when a bullet popped through the brush and 


trees it sounded a lot louder than it did in the open. But 


It sounded a lot worse than it was 


no one was hurt so we were well contented until we were 
comfortably dug in. 

Then the beys began to remember how thirsty they 
were and began talking about it. Finally I went over to 
headquarters to see the captain. He wasn’t there but | 
found one of the lieutenants down out of sight in a grave- 
sized hole. I told him how the outfit was growling about 
no water or rations and asked permission to se nd a patrol 
to the rear to rustle some. 

When I got through he just wrung his hands and 
damned near cried. “My boys, my poor boys, what shall 
I do?” So I saluted and went back to the platoon. 

I didn’t know it at the time 


the other day 


in fact I just heard it 
but the lieutenant had got hit either chat 
morning or the night before and instead of going -to the 
rear like a sensible man, he was trying to stay with the 
outfit. No wonder he couldn't give me a yes or no. A 
slug through the plumbing sure takes the gimp out of a 


man. 
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As I got near, | heard Wilson saying, “By God, you 
keep eyes to the front and pipe down about your belly, 

or [il blast you loose from it. ’ Sounded like trouble. 
When I came up, Wilson was breathing hard but every- 
thing was quiet. 

I told him that the Lieutenant wasn’t much help and 
that I figured on sending a patrol to the rear to do some 
body-robbing. If we lost them we'd just report that they’ d 
been killed the next time we went over and everything 
would be O.K. He said, “‘I've got just the very man for 
the point too, the hungriest ape in the platoon.” So I had 
Johnson pick out the five > 3 men most interested in 
food; they collected all the canteens and started out to 
bring home the schmierkdse. 

About 1:00 o'clock a few Jerries started toward us from 
the houses to our front, and more over the high ground 
to our right front. They were dotted at wide intervals, 
except here and there two men would be together, carry- 
ing a gun. 

At 600 yards, the 1st, 2d and 3d Platoons began to fire 
because they were coming out thicker all the time. We 
would draw down on a man and he'd drop. Fine! Then 
we'd squeeze off at another and he'd disappear. And 
another! Just like shooting fish in a bath tub. 

But then we'd look back and see the first fellow we'd 
killed get up and start walking again, closely followed by 
numbers two and three. About an hour of that gets mo- 
notonous and damned discouraging. Never more than 
fifty men in sight, but coming ahead all the time. 

After awhile a runner came over from Company and 
said there was a battalion counter-attacking our right 
flank, and that we were to hold what we had. Well, | 
hadn't figured it was either a battalion or a counter at- 
tack, but since it had been mentioned, there did seem to 
be some guns set up in the point of woods 400 to 500 

yards away and they were beginning to shoot pretty 
close. 

I've heard since that this outfit was the Wedel Bat- 
talion, Elizabeth Regiment of the Guard, whatever that 
may mean. They were making a “determined counter- 
attack,” but when they were finally assembled in the 
woods on our flank they were shot up so bad they couldn't 
continue the attack. But it’s hard to believe they were 
badly hurt from what we saw of ‘em. 

We started two autos and a squad of rifles to firing down 
through the woods to the right, slow but steady, and kept 
on sniping at the ones in ‘the open, just to see "em go 
down. 

About two o'clock, Johnson came back all loaded with 
cans, ammunition belts and canteens, so we put out a 
canteen apiece and started to divide up the rations. It 
was all German stuff; can marked “Goulash,” and a bag 
of hard, sweet cookies. They had found it wasn’t any use 
to roll. Americans. 

While we were counting it out, one of the bombers said 
he heard someone swearing in English down in the woods 
on our right. Our men stopped hring and this fellow 
yelled again. ‘Lay off awhile! We're coming in.’ 
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We got set to meet ‘em in case anything broke and 
out of the brush came a squad of the 138th, com: ete. 
The corporal was very nervous. The first thing he said 
was, “Down there! The woods is fairly crawling with 
‘em.” So we began firing again, blind, and started ong 
more auto to combing out the right rear. 

I asked this fellow where he was from, and he said he'd 
been lost, mostly in Germany ever since the drive started, 
I told him his outfit was over on the left, having a hel! of a 
time (I knew they were in reserve) and asked him if he 
wouldn't like to stay with us. I felt like I could use another 
squad just then. 

He thought it over and said if we'd give his outfit « fair 
share of that goulash, he’d stay with us for the duration. 
So we counted him in on the rations and put his squad 
on the end, facing the rear. I told Johnson to keep an eye 
on ‘em on account of maybe they were an advance party 
of Jerry's Stérmtruppen, but after talking to em for 
awhile he said he thought they were O.K. 

About 2:30 | was standing talking to Corporal Robin- 
son, watching the Jerries still walking across on our right 
front, when we got the artillery support we'd been Leal. 
ing for the last two days. The first shell hit a tree just be- 
hind us, and a slug as big as my hand buzzed between 
our heads. It took the bayonet square off Robinson’s rifle 
about three inches from the muzzle. Another one ex. 
ploded in a tree top and unravelled about six inches of a 
grenadier’s backbone. 

1 started a runner to the Captain to have the artillery fire 
lifted about half a mile, and damned if a tiny piece of 
steel didn’t hit him low on the side of the neck. He started 
to breathe pink fuzz right away, so I had to send another 
man. é 

Somebody in the right front rifle squad yelled for a 
stretcher, and turned out to have a chunk through the 
palm of his hand. Can you beat it? We hadn't seen a 
stretcher since the first day and most of us would have 
snapped at his chance to walk out. He and the runner 
started out down the road together. We found the runner 
that evening, about 300 yards down the back trail. 

After the first six or eight shells, the firing shifted 
over into the battalion area and then stopped. 

Finally the Jerries finished coming across to the woods, 
and we knew they were all down there right next to us. 
We figured they’ d come over about dusk, and had all our 
bombs laid out with the pins straightened so they'd pull 
easy. At that, we knew if they came over in earnest that 
one platoon wasn’t going to bother em much. 

It was almost dark when a runner came from the 
Skipper and said orders were to leave the autos in position, 
and pull back to the south edge of the woods, and mect 
him at a stalled tank. We pulled, and. everybody except 
the auto-men seemed to enjoy the idea. 

oe found the Captain near the tank where he was argu- 

with the tank lieutenant about which one had the 
safest job. The tanker said he would rather be in che 
Doughboys because they could always be safe by laying 


down, while in a — tank you just had to take ever 
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ch: . they threw at you, and a — tank attracted steel 
jus: like ga magnet. 

ie Skipper said that’s right, but when we had to go 
ghe.d, @ Doughboy went everywhere a tank did and 


did) t wear an iron overcoat either. 


Vhile this was going on a big one started buzzing 
down on us, calling for some quick decisions. When the 
picces settled down, the Skipper backed out from under 
the tank and the tanker crawled out of his shell, cursing. 
In his hurry to get inside, he’d almost missed the door 
ipletely. “Force of habit,” he alibied and had no more 
to say. 

By this time all the platoon leaders were up and the 

Captain said we would stay in that area for the night; 
so we found a comfortable- looking section of woods and 
moved in. 

We dug holes at first, because Jerry was pounding us 
slowly with big stuff, but that was a mistake. It started to 
rain hard, so we had our choice between keeping low and 
freezing in safety or getting out to be killed in comfort. 
After trying to warm up a toxhole full of icy water, Wil- 
son and I crawled out and squatted on a little knoll. 

But it was too cold to live, so I went out and wandered 
around until I found some good-sized corpses, and came 
back with three raincoats and a pair of leather mittens. 
We used one raincoat for a groundsheet and huddled to- 
gether under the others for the longest night I've ever 
spent. We napped and shivered, listened to the whizz- 
bangs buzzing down and didn’t give a damn if they hit us 
or not. We woke each other about twenty times to put 
on our masks and doze off again. 

We had eaten that day, but even though we were the 
best-fed platoon in the battalion, I kept thinking about 
steaks and chocolate pies. Believe me, fellow, when I get 
to be the Q. M. General, I’m going to send the boys into 
action carrying about a five-day supply of chocolate bars, 
raisins, peanuts, or something that doesn’t weigh much 
but has plenty of “oomph” in it to keep ‘em going. 

A good feed at the right time makes just the difference 
between a winning and a losing outfit, and we'd have 
been glad to have carried the extra load. 

Yeah, I know. The kitchens are supposed to come up 
to the line and feed us too, but they never do. The nearest 
any of our kitchens got was Charpentry, where they fed 
hot meals—to the prisoners and cripples going back. No; 
wait a minute, I want to be fair about it. They did get 
some food up on the night of the 2gth, or at least that’s 
what some of the boys here claim. The bill of fare was 
sacks of beans, ground coffee, and cans of molasses, and 
you could do whatever you liked with it so long as you 
didn’t light a fire. 

But I was telling you about why the outfit had to retire 
out of Exermont. 

At daybreak next morning—that was the 29th—we 
got word to form up for an attack on Exermont, the town 
about a kilometer north of the woods. The platoon as- 
sembled and I mean they were a seedy lot of tramps that 
morning. We were the right support wave of D Com- 





"You . . .” be said, “you will bit a man from bebind” 


pany, and D was the right assault of the battalion. 

We shoved forward to the edge of the woods, where the 
auto-men joined us. They looked like they'd had a hard- 
er night than we'd hi ad, but said the Jerries hadn't 
bothered em at all. 

We stopped long enough to get our formation, then 
started. There hadn't been any thing said this time about 
tanks or artillery, so we figured we didn’t have any. Cor- 
rect. 

We started out feeling pretty lucky, considering, but 
the crest ahead was lined with ’em, a patch of woods about 
two kilometers away to the left front seemed to have some 
guns in it, and our friends in the woods off to the right 
chipped in as soon as the leading waves were duviweed. 
What with one thing and another, the attack just died a 
natural death. Everybody laid down at first, then eased 
into the nearest hole and began digging in. 

A nine-point-two dug a big hole nearby and Corporal 
Smith, the Skipper and | moved in. Smith was taking a 
shot at a Jerry on the crest ahead. Just as he fired, he 
turned around and socked the Skipper in the eye. “You 

” he said, “you will hit a man from behind,” and 
passed out. We looked him over and found that when 
he was raised up like that, somebody off on the flank had 
just creased the back of his neck. He didn’t know what 
the score was for quite a while. 

After quite a while, a runner started toward us from 
battalion headquarters, about 200 yards away. It was 

“Greaser” Perry, the laziest man in the company and 
probably i in the Army. He was trotting along, slow mo- 
tion, when a machine- -gun burst kicked dirt over his feet. 
pi started running and the gun took up the chase. More 

ed by Perry; a cloud of boiling mud stayed just a jump 
behind. A watch held on the last half of that race would 
probably have made Perry the 50-meter champion. 

He started his dive for our hole, yelled, ““Carrabo!”’ and 
fell all over me. We found that the last bullet had taken 
most of the bone out of his heel. He talked about it for 
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some time and, having put in a hitch in some Mexican 
army, he did a good job of it. 

Finally he said the battalion commander wanted us to 
pull back into the woods and reorganize tor another at- 
tack while A and B Companies shot through us. 

We couldn't figure why we should go Soh for a fresh 
start when it had cost us plenty to get this far. Still, 
we had it to do, and fell back by squi eg Some of the boys 
were slow on account of bringing back the wounded with 
‘em, and several got hit on account of it. 

That's something I can’t see at all. If a man is hit hard 
he’s not worth bringing back. If he’s hit light he can go 
back later by himself, or stay there and wait for the medi- 
cos. In either case it’s all right to tie ‘em up if there's time 
for it, but there’s never any use risking a good man for 
some cripple that won't be any help for a long time any 
way. 

We straightened out in the woods and counted up. We 
still had shieey- five left, twenty-seven in the pl: itoon, and 
that squad out of the 138th. They seemed to be bullet- 
proof. I was glad we had ‘em because several could speak 
German, and the squad roster sounded like Hindenburg’s 
staff, A prison camp looked like six-months’ leave to me 
just then and interpreters would be convenient. 

While I was reporting to the Skipper, 
the 


Captain Shields, 
He and the 
Skipper began talking about the next attack. The Skip- 
per said something ought to be done about my old 


new battalion commander, came up 


friends down in the woods to the right because they 
would comb us out thin when we went out there again. 
He wanted to take D Company down through the woods, 
making a noise like a battalion, and keep the Jerries wor- 
ried until the rest of the outfit got into the town. 
Captain Shields said no, his orders were clear; to drive 
straight ahead and take Exermont at any cost. Inciden- 
tally, he said a fresh outfit was holding the town, the sth 
Prussians, who also had a reputation to maintain. 


Finally € 


Japtain Shields gave in enough to say one 
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platoon of D Company would cover each flank © thy 
battalion; so the Skipper told me to move to the lef: 
Schmaltz to the right. | wanted the right because | wa; 
acquainted over there, but there seemed to be some | urn 
about it, so I took off. 

We moved off through the woods until we foun: th 
left of the battalion and then settled down to wait. 
with my back against the friendly side of the bi-ges 
tree I could find, feeling very tired and illish. 

The bullets were snapping through the brush qui 
a 
felt like the next time I stuck my head out I'd get on 
right in the teeth and the others looked just like | 
Not even the clowns were wise-cracking any more 


regularly and whizzbangs were landing now and ¢l 


telt 


Pretty soon the adjutant came tearing through the 
brush and said, “Do you know what you're supposed 
‘| said I was supposed to protect the left flank. He 
pointed through an opening in the trees and said, “Se 
that hill? When the whistle blows, go there. 

I asked Johnson and Wilson if "dey ‘d heard it, and 
they said yes, 


to do?’ 


so we all sat down behind trees again 
looking like thirty-five sinners about half an hour ‘= i 
the heat trumpet. 

The only cheerful ones in sight were a couple of Italians 
Corporal Porto was alw: ays talking about the “Beeg war’ 
with the Turks about 1912, when they rolled bombs as 
big as grapefruit down the sandhills into flocks of Arabs. 
He sat crosslegged, taking his grenades one at a time, 
holding the lever down oa pulling the - out. Then he 
would put the straightened pin back in. “Ha! She's 
goot.” Then he willed all the pins, and wae the bombs 
back on his belt by the levers. 

Private Michele di Cortez di Manuello e Desebeo was 
whistling and cleaning his rifle and bayonet like he was 
back in rest billets. He was supposed to be an Italian 
prince whose father had sent him to the States to keep 
him out of the war, but Mike had enlisted just as soon as 
we got in. 

Nearby, “‘Shaky Pete,” ex-colonel in a Yucatan Army, 

was having a spell of the shakes. He hadn’t had any 
cognac for about five days, and certainly didn’t look like 
a shlenel then, shivering, rubbing the white bristles on 
his face, and staring like he had the rats. I could have done 
with a shot myself. 

Next to him was Corporal Card, the oldest man in the 
platoon. He was able to get in on the examination be- 
cause he'd been a high-ranking civilian and had a drag. 
He was in charge of the rifle grenadiers because he 
couldn’t see any further than they'd shoot. Just then he 
looked like his dy spepsia was hurting him plenty. 

“Big Chief” and “Little Chief” were laying down flat 
behind a little rise with their faces buried in their arms. 
Both of ’em were first-rate men when there was nothing 
but bullets to worry about, but the big stuff got ’em down 
bad. 

Then the whistles up in the woods started blowing, so 
we got up and pushed out. We were in single line, 
matics left,” sloped back to the left rear so we could all 
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fr. | something showed up on that flank. 

. soon as we came into the open, the firing seemed to 
dic down except for a little artillery and a machine gun 
aw.» off on the left, shooting over our heads. Seemed like 
Eascer Sunday compared to the first time. In fact, it was 
Sur day, but in this war it was just another day. 

Old Man Card’s squad was sagging a little, so I eased 
ovr that way and told him to step ‘em out. He fairly 
snarled at me. “I’ve been following your ragged tail around 
these woods for a week now, and it hasn’t got me a thing 
but a bellyache.” I'd never had any trouble with him be- 
fore, but he was too old for this stuff and I figured he 
prob: ably felt bad. So I told him to just stick around for 
another hour and he'd probably get a bellyful. 

We came over the crest of the hill where the Jerries 
had just pulled out; the battalion stretched out on the 
right im six waves, as pretty as a parade. We passed by a 
couple of their gun positions and were very much sur- 
prised to see we d hit a few of ‘em our first time out of 
this woods. 

A thin hedge lay across the foot of the slope about 500 
yards away, and at about 1,000 yards we saw the village 
of Exermont, with a small creek running through the 
center of town. Just a little to the left, and a long way 
beyond the town, was the hill I was su posed to go to. 
Not a Jerry in sight; it looked like they'd pulled out 
again. 

Then every Jerry gun within four miles went off to- 
gether and the world exploded in a hundred thunder- 
in S. 

The battalion on the right disappeared in a cloud of 
haze and flying mud. About fifty yards in front of the 
platoon, where batteries were firing point blank, the mud 
was jumping in fountains. The shells would strike in 
front, ricochet and burst in the air. Of course we were 
getting our share of ordinary shellfire too, but what chilled 
me was that mud jumping out in front and the shells 
bursting practically under my hat. 

From - way the dirt was boiling underfoot, | knew 
their machine guns were working again; but we couldn’t 
hear the bullets. We couldn’t even hear the shell screeches. 
Some of the boys were breathing through the mouthpieces 
of their masks and I noticed gas myself, but | had too 
much on my mind to worry about a mask. 

As I saw it, we could walk through it and get chopped 
up, lay down and get pulverized, or run through it and 
get hung up on a Jerry Siaes But the noise was enough 
to drive you nuts, so I started out at a lope. They took 
it up in good shape and we got beyond the thick of it in 
a 200-yard run. Then we ran across an old trail, sunk 
down a foot or so, and we piled into it. I counted up and 
had onl chineen or fourteen men left. Over twenty 
down! d sure been hard on us that time. 

The squad from the 138th was missing. I thought 
maybe the | had done all the fighting he thought 
was called for by a can of goulash and a dozen cookies, 
but Johnson said he’d seen ‘em cleaned out by a good- 
sized shell. 


The fellow on the other side of me was looking to the 
rear. “By God, Sarge, look at that!” he yelled, “And 
about two years ago a fellow held me up in Kansas City 
with a 32!” 

It looked bad. The autos, two of ‘em, were yammering 
away at something down to the left front, and the hedge 
ahead was lined with a mist that meant Jerries. We could 
hear the bullets cracking then, some in bursts, but others 
were rifles. Most of the big stuff was going over, but we 
were still on the fringe and some of it was close. Like Pri- 
vate Granger up in Ward 3 says, “I used to lay down 
when I heard one coming within 100 yards, but I don't 
notice ‘em any more unless they bust between my legs 
and take my shirt off.” 

Old Card and his last man were down on the right, 
shooting grenades at the Jerries in the hedge. Watching 
him oiffn 2 poms his one-pound puft-balls to the tune played 
by tons of metal coming our way was enough to make a 
man laugh. What worried me was that there was nothing 
in the battalion area yet except smoke, flying mud, 
screeches and explosions. 

Then we saw a few of the first wave coming ahead at a 
walk. One of the new lieutenants was walking along 
in front of the near platoon, like he didn’t have a thing on 
his mind except picking his way around mudholes. Just 
as he came abreast of us, one leg jumped out from under 
him and he tumbled out of sight. 

I crawled over to Wilson and told him that I thought 
we'd better stay where we were until it got dark because 
I didn’t think we'd ever make it; but he said the battalion 
was coming up and we were supposed to stay on their left 
flank. Said we could take it on the run to the hedge. 

Well, Wilson was generally right and I was whipped 
down and knew it. Besides the platoon was probably 
watching me and wondering what I was going to do 
about it. I thought we might as well go ahead and finish 
it now as later, so I climbed out. 

They came right out too, and surprised me. If they had 
felt about it like I did, they'd have stayed there and to 
Hell with it. But they came out like they never thought 
of doing anything else. 

Just then I got smacked on the shoulder and knocked 
back down in the rut again. | was certain my arm was 
gone at the shoulder and was glad of it. Anything was 
better than staying out in that storm. 

Wilson was howling, “On the run!” and they broke 
into a trot. My arm was there all right, only I couldn't 
use it. There were just two small holes in the raincoat, so 
I felt fine. 

The platoon was almost there when I noticed Wilson 
sitting down about fifty pane out, filling his pipe Hav- 
ing been hit once, I felt ucky and bullet-proof and went 
out to see how he was ing along. 

He was hit through es «Fg just below the knee, 
and had started to unroll his leggin. | was kneeling 
alongside watching when another one cracked me on the 


head. 
The next thing I knew, somebody was saying, ‘By 
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“By God! The Sergeant got it right” 


” and Wilson 
‘Yep, right through the head, but it’s funny, I can’t 
find where the bullet came out.” The news didn’t seem 
to bother me a bit. A corpse can t worry. 


God! The Sergeant got it right, didn’t he? 
said, * 


But then for a week or so, Wilson kept making me 
take a drink out of a canteen and telling me | wasn't 
hurt. Then he'd put on my mask, take it off, give me a 
drink, and say I wasn’t hurt. All I wanted to ie was die, 
so I could get away from the headache, which beat any- 
thing I'd ever had and was getting worse. 


He opened an eye and told me to look, but I couldn't 
see, move, or talk. I could just grunt, feel and hear, and 
I knew I must be a total loss. 

After awhile I was able to ask him how things were go- 
ing. He said we were both O.K. His leg was baie bet 
not bad. My shoulder was in the same shape. The bullet 
that socked me on the head had bounced off again. Said he 
didn’t know whether we ought to call ‘em wide hits or 


close misses, but I couldn’t laugh for fear my brains would 
fall out. 


Then he began telling me the latest about the battle. 
Johnson was not far off with a leg gone at the waistline. 
Hayes was hit in the side and had passed by on his way 
back. 

According to Hayes, Porto had got shot on his bele 
full of hand grenades, and had disappeared with a loud 
bang down at the hedge. He'd said that the rest of the 
platoon had gone through all right and found all the 
Jerries had gone but three who got away down a trench, 
but one of ‘em put up such a fight that the other two had 
gotten away with their gun. 

Wilson went on reporting on the war. The rest of the 
battalion had gone on ahead and it looked like a dogfight 
was going on in the town below. Some Americans were 
through the town and going up toward the woods on the 


Ma ) 


eastern slope of the hill that we'd been aiming for 
still I couldn't seem to get enthusiastic about it. 

Finally, Wilson sat me up so I could see by m 
but the light still hurt, so I didn’t look at anythit 
seemed he had pulled me into a hole that a 6-inch | 
dug for us, and we were as safe as in a bombproof. 

Jerry was still shelling our area and doing some 
chine-gunning with the idea of keeping back any 
forcements we might have coming up. They necdn’t 
have worried. We didn’t have any. Wilson said all that 
was left of the regiment had moved into that hole from the 
southeast and southwest, and they all taking a 
beating at once. He said we seemed to own the place iow 
and that more men were moving up the high ground be- 
all the time. 


were 


VO! nd 

That got me interested, so I stuck my head up, looked 
and fell “right back again. I’ve heard of people getting 
knocked coco -eyed, but I'd never believed it aess. My 
right eve was about thirty degrees off and I figured it was 
going to be chat way for life, so I promptly lees all interest 
again. 

For about another hour we laid there, getting the latest 
news, all bad, from the cripples going past, and hearing 
the fellow in the next hole saying, “Take me back with 
you, buddy, take me back, won’t you?’ ’ Finally he didn’t 
say any thing more. 

Wilson kept looking toward the front with field 
glasses, and finally said, “We'd better pull out of here 
it looks like there’s a whole slew of Jerries coming out of 
them hills and there’s damned few of our men there to 
stop ‘em.’ I told him he couldn’t leave with a busted 
leg, and I wouldn’t even think of moving with the head- 
ache I had, so we just laid there and grunted at each other 
for awhile. 


Finally he took another look out, 


“Christ! 


and said, 


Look at that! They’re taking us to a cleaning now.” So 
I closed one eye and took a look through the glass. 

It looked bad. There were lines of Jerries in overcoats 
all over the high ground, moving out of the woods north 
of Exermont down on our men. 


Ours were all out of 
sight, but you could see where they were by the shell 
bursts. The worse thing was that the Jerries were out- 
flanking our left and it looked as though it would be ove: 
tight soon unless we got some help or some artillery. 
Actually, they didn’t even have a machine gun, outside 
of what they’d taken away from the Dutchmen. 

Well, I looked at those birds in the dark overcoats and 
thought about the way a saw-toothed bayonet must tickle 
when it starts between your ribs. Then I changed my 
mind about not going back. Wilson said he thought he 
could use his rifle for a crutch and my cane to lean on, 
so we climbed out and started. 

My helmet looked like it had been hit with an axe 
where the slug had bounced through, and I wouldn't 
trust an American hat again anyway, so I picked up 4 
Jerry helmet. It was heavy, and made the headache w: 
but it felt very snug. 

It was slow going and they were still shooting up che 
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Jo, . but we didn’t flatten out for anything. He couldn't 
wn on account of his busted leg, and they could 
ha shot my legs out from under me before I'd have 
jolt | chat head. 

\We got by real well until a big one landed right be- 
hind us and knocked us both down. I just held my head 
and roared, until Wilson crawled over to find out where 
| was hit. I cold him no but better luck next time, and as 
far as | was concerned he could go to the hospital or hell. 
jus: so he let me alone. But he made me get up and go 
again. 

"When we were attacking over that ground | hadn't 
thought about how many men we were losing, because 
vou can't see everything, and when you make a report 
chat you've lost six or a dozen men it doesn’t mean any- 
ching. It’s just figures, and you're thinking mostly about 
the nueber of rifles and autos you have left for the next 
shove. 

But when you go back with time to look around and 
see em laid out in rows, or dotted all over, with fellows 
vou know saying, “Try to get a stretcher up for me,” it 
makes you feel pretty low. You realize chat this war isn’t 
near as much fun as it seemed to be, especially when you 
remember that the stretcher-men are two or three days be- 
hind their schedule right now. 

As we got back to Montrebeau we had another look, 
and it was all bad. The Jerries were still coming and our 
men were moving back into town. It didn’t look like they 
could hold ‘em there—and they didn’t. Nor in the Mon- 
trebeau either. This fresh lot of Jerries—the 52nd— 
drove ‘em back as far as the Chaudron Farm ridge that 
we'd taken two days before, about 1,000 yards south of 
Montrebeau. 

Boy, was that a slap in the face! How it happened is 
hard to understand. Of course, I had the best platoon in 
the outfit, but they were all pretty fair men. I've been 
thinking it over and I lay it onto several things. 

We'd had lots of training back in the States, mostly 
close-order drill and bayonet fighting. But you can’t fight 
the Jerries in a column of squads en I don’t know of any 
man that ever used his bayonet on a Jerry who still wanted 
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to fight. The “moral effect” they used to talk about is all 
poppycock. The Jerries don’t scare worth a damn when 

y see you waving bayonets at ‘em. Why should a man 
with six bullets in his rifle and five bombs on his belt, try 
to get within eight feet, so he can use a spear? 

If I ever get back to the company, I’m going to train my 
outfit to knock a man over with a rifle at half a mile, if I 
have to give ‘em marksmanship on a quiet sector. I don’t 
care if they never get in step, and they can leave their 
bayonets in their scabbards or home. 

We've been copying the British and French all the time, 
so no wonder the Jerries were able to slap us back. Next 
time let’s do it our way. We'll go slower, but we'll go 
further and live longer doing it. 

Rations have a whole lot to do with it too. I noticed that 
the first day we were eating, and everything was fine. The 
second day the boys were growling a little, "ual we busted 
through three final protective lines just the same. The 
third day they were mean and hard to handle, but that 
last day they were just plain downhearted and whipped 
before they started. 

Another thing; I don’t think we ought to barge ahead 
after we've outrun our artillery. The last three days of 
that drive, the only support my battalion got was about 
twenty-five shells that cost me three men, four tanks that 
lasted one attack, and two airplanes that tangled with one 
Jerry and got chased back to Paris. 

It looks to me like when you outrun everything, the 
drive ought to stop till you've organized again. Those 
four days cost the division around g,000 men, and that’s 
a lot of casualties in any man’s army. 

You heard they ran! Maybe so—some of ‘em. If you'd 
been there you wouldn't even have slowed up at Chau- 
dron Farm, my friend. 

What burns me up is that if we'd got proper support it 
wouldn’t ever have happened at all. No, | don’t mean 
artillery or tanks. They're a great convenience if you 
have ‘em, but you can go a long way without ‘em. What 
I mean is, if we'd had the close support of a couple of 
slum- “guns and an ammunition wagon on the night of the 
28th, we'd have gone to town-—and stayed there. 
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EDUCATING 


THE 


WAR LEADER 


By 
CAPTAIN EDWARD Y. BLEWETT 


Infantry Reserve 


C1 New Method fot ROTC Training 


“The general object of the courses of instruction of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is prim: arily to qualify 
students for positions of g adership in time of national 
emergency, and secondarily to provide the nation with an 
ddeseunee informed for the purpose and necessity for a 
Thus is stated, in the 
War Department directive dated May 26, 1937, the high 
purpose of the ROTC. Nor could it be better stated to 
comply with the provisions of the National Defense Act 
that authorized the establishment of our eminently sane 


sane policy of national defense.” 


policy of educating emergency officers in peace in civil 
educational environments. 

The colleges and universities of America exist for the 
education of leaders. That they have been successful in 
accomplishing their mission is attested by Who's Who 
and other compendia of the successful, whether we meas- 
ure success in terms fiscal, spiritual, or intellectual. They 
have, generally spe: aking, been dynamic institutions, ad- 
justing their programs of instruction to the current edu- 
cational needs of their charges and the nation as a whole. 

In the past few years the colleges and universities have 
been particularly sensitive to the demands of society and 
are currently subjecting themselves to a close self-ex- 
amination. The publicly supported institutions of higher 
learning are as with this task of self-analysis in 
businesslike fashion exposing to the light of day for 


minute picking- over every ph: ase of their programs 
especially those heirlooms in ty educational attic hithert: 
considered sacred relics of ; 1 age which believed that 
change, however mild, was adie al and unscholarly. 

It may be that this process hastened the arrival of disin 
genuousness with regard to the ROTC program of in- 
struction. The increasing expressions of discontent with 
that program may be Siacdly traceable to the fact that 
since everything is being dusted off and re- inspected with 
coldly critical eyes, it is only natural for the ROTC pro- 
gram to draw its share of attention. Perhaps the activities 
Z Europe's boss gangsters have accelerated the process s 
far as education for military leadership is concerned. 

The cold critic doubts outright whether the current 
program of ROTC instruction produces leadership of the 
quality desired and needed. It is true that seventy-six o! 
the total hours authorized for the infantry basic course arc 
given over to leadership, so called. But that the term is 
euphemism is attested by the fact that the work don 
under this heading consists of close-order drill and morc 
close-order drill, with now and then a student placed in 
command of a squad or more of his fellow students for 
five or ten minutes. There is actually about as much time 
given to education for leadership as there is in training re- 
cruits. Furthermore, the seventy-six hours allotted tor 
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“leadership” is more than three-quarters of the total of 
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nir_v-six hours that makes up the entire basic course. 

che infantry advanced course seventy-four of a total 
of o hours are allotted for leadership, and of what does 
chix onsist? Drill and ceremonies, with emphasis on the 
lact.. But simply turn a platoon over to a newly gradu- 
ate. Reserve officer with instructions to dispose his com- 
maid as the advance party of an advance guard, or order 
hin to issue the necessary instructions to his command 
co .ontinue the march across country while under artillery 
fre ~and observe his embarrassment. Give him any 
number of practical situations of the kind he will face in 
a “position of leadership in time of national emergency,” 
and observe what education for leadership he has gained. 
If he can demonstrate ability at all to dispose his com- 
mand according to orders, there is every likelihood that he 
learned to do so at the six-week summer camp of his 
junior year, and not in his regular course of instruction. 
For he gets precious little education for combat leadership 
during that course, and then mainly on maps. Leadership 
for an emergency can only mean leadership i in preparation 
for combat, and leadership in combat itself. 

At the same time, the whole program of the ROTC 
must be thought of as education rather than training, and 
there is a vast difference. The colleges and universities 
offer education not training, and we are hardly justified in 
asking that academic credit be given for ROTC work if 
training is our whole aim. Let me illustrate by quoting 
from another writer:' 

The best distinction between training and education that 
has come to my knowledge has been given by Dr. Abraham 
Flexner, Director of the Institute for Advanced Study. Let 
me quote from the article by Dr. Flexner published in the 
May, 1932, number of the North American Review and 
entitled, “The University in American Life”: “Training 1s, 
let me repeat, concerned with skills, technique and devices. 
One trains cooks, one trains plumbers, one trains bookkeepers, 
one trains business men, but one educates scholars, one edu- 
cates philosophers, one educates economists, one educates 
physicians.” A similar line of reasoning must have been in 
the mind of the military philosopher who said, “To the 
soldier war is a trade; to the officer a science; to the general 
an art,” which is about the same thing as if Dr. Flexner had 
continued with “one trains soldiers, but one educates officers 


and generals.” 
To begin with, fifteen hours devoted to the rifle and 


rifle marksmanship in the first year of the basic course is 
subject to challenge. Is this work for which college credit 
should be given? Will it be of any value to the advanced 
course student when he goes to summer camp two years 
later? Will not the student who ends his military educa- 
tion with the basic course need to have many additional 
hours on the range if his country calls him to service? 
Could not sanitation and first aid be taught just as well 
by the department of physical education to serve the 
needs of the “basics” with a few hours of practical work 
given to advanced course students on some rainy day dur- 
ing summer camp? Is it college grade work when we allot 





“Training, Education, and Promotion,” by Lieutenant Colonel 


— Lentz, Infantry. The INFANTRY JouRNAL, July-August, 


ape hours to stripping and assembling the automatic 
rifle and give a student an “A” on a quiz because he can 
tell in perfect fashion why the sear spring is so important 
an item in the operation ‘of the weapon? Is map reading 
of any real significance to a freshman unless he is given 
realistic examples of the need for an officer to possess such 
a skill? Why does a modern American youth need to de- 
vote four hours to rev iewing the operation of an internal- 
combustion engine and the vehicle it propels? Most high 
schools dispose of this in a course in general science in the 
second year. And so it goes. These questions are not all 
original with the author. They have been asked of him and 
are being asked of others in colleges and universities all 
over the nation. And though answers can be given, they 
do not seem to be acceptable to the questioners. 

But it will not do merely to ask and answer questions 
nor will it suffice to offer suggestions for a reconstruction 
of the program of instruction. Curriculum building is a 
favorite all-season pastime of college faculty members. It 
is the equivalent in educational circles of the ‘military man’s 
perpetual indoor sport—the building of the perfect in- 
fantry division. It may be worthwhile, however, to con- 
sider a few broad principles that might govern a revision 
of the program of instruction, with an occasional excursion 
into the realm of curriculum construction by way of il- 
lustration. 


If we consider again that our program is to be built 
“primarily to quality . . . for positions of leadership in 
time of national emergency,” then perhaps we can agree 
that our program must be made up of essentials, of ma- 
terial that will represent a minimum of the fundamental 
stuff with which the young officer needs to be equipped 
for leadership at a time when frills and furbelows can be 
safely overlooked. As we begin, we must also look again 
at the secondary objective of the program, that of provid- 
ing “‘the nation with an electorate informed for the pur- 
pose and necessity for a sane policy of national defense.’ 
It is worth noting here, parenthetically, that the ROTC 
basic course student of today calls what we give under this 
heading propaganda. He means that he doesn’t entirely 
believe it. He thinks that it is chiefly an attempt on the 
part of his Army officer instructor to justify his job! We 
can admit, I think, that this starts the instructor off with 
his freshmen with two strikes on him. 


Motivation, a favorite word in the professional jargon 
of educators, is nevertheless a key to the success of any 
educational program. It makes the difference between a 
class of students who regard the instructor with a “‘so 
what?” attitude and a class that devours every thing placed 
before it. Students are “motivated” in courses by a variety 
of causes, but if for no other reason they may be motivated 
because a subject contains general information. One stu- 
dent may be motivated to success in the basic course be- 
cause he wants to make good grades and thus qualify for 
the advanced course, though the average freshman re- 
gards the problem of his admission to candidacy for a 
commission as a remote matter. Another student may be 
motivated by a desire to secure an honor ranking in all 
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courses of his program, still another may find “drill” the 
only subject in which he can really achieve, and still 
another may be motivated by purely patriotic reasons. 
There is without doubt little unanimity of thought by 
students about the basic course. 

Synthesis is another good educational word in favor 
these days. It suggests in its educational connotation that 
there should be some integration of all the subject-matter 
courses that make up a program. It suggests also that 
students, if given a general view of a broad subject before 
delving into its component parts, may be motivated to 
succeed in mastering the details if they are shown why 
mastery is necessary and how the details are related one 
to the other. In some cases synthesis may be accomplished 
before the details are tackled, and in others after the de- 
tails have been disposed of, and under still other circum- 
stances both before and after. 

Integration, a word used above, is deserving of more 
complete definition. It suggests that the task of fitting 
the parts together is very essential, whether the subjects 
are military, or items from fields of knowledge like his- 
tory, psychology, speech, English composition, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, and the like. 

Assuming, then, that any program of ROTC instruc- 
tion would continue divided into the basic course and 
the advanced course, it is suggested that the entire first 
year be devoted to class meetings in which the instructor 
secks to accomplish the necessary motivation by synthesis. 
Two class meetings of one hour each week might be de- 
voted, with the assistance of a specially prepared text, to 
the whole general picture of the military art, beginning 
with sketchy outlines of the ancient periods but with 

reatest emphasis, of course, upon the modern period. 

he approach to this should be definitely military and not 
historical. Historical points should be brought out by in- 
ference only, and tactical and logistical lessons brought 
home through selected practical illustrations. There would 
be splendid opportunity for emphasizing the qualities of 
leadership of famous commanders, for bringing home the 
main lessons of tactical successes and failures, for pointing 
out the absolute necessity of adequate supply in war. 

The course, as it proceeds, might well take up smaller 
and smaller units, with its climax the tactics of the in- 
fanery battalion. Each student in the class should be ex- 
pected to 2 periodically on reading completed from 
a bibliography furnished at the outset by the instructor. 
These reports should be written, and presented as mono- 
gtaphs before the class. Each student should be assigned 
tactical problems for solution, even though no direct in- 
struction may have been given in the tactics on which his 
problem is based. Nor should he be marked down for 
making mistakes. It would be expected and hoped, as a 
matter of fact, that he would make mistakes. 

Remember that the course seeks to show the student the 
exceeding complexity of modern military art in order to 
motivate him to master the details that are to follow. Re- 
member, too, that the current conception of the ROTC 
program is that it is drill and more drill, and that it is dry 













































stuff at best, with little opportunity for integratior with 
the rest of the college curriculum. Here, it might be oted 
that the course proposed would offer opportuniti . {o, 
lectures by faculty members of other college depart: 
those having to do with the several fields of know . 
which may be drawn upon in the course. 

The opportunity which such a course would p 
for providing “the nation with an electorate informed of 
the purpose and necessity for a sane policy of nation! de. 
fense” is also worth emphasis at this point. The autior’s 
ideas on this phase of a fundamental approach to |ater 
military studies is perhaps best expressed by the following 
quotation from an article entitled “An American Militar 
History Foundation,” written by Lieutenant Colone! 
Joseph M. Scammell, Infantry, NGUS, in The INFanrry 
Journat for May-June, 1933: “It is time that the univer- 
sities, applying the scientific method to the study of war, 
were given a chance to discover what are the actual facts 
of war, to develop in our future political leaders and 
makers of public opinion the power to see things as they 
are, to understand and to teach what war is and what it 
means; so that our statesmen and voters may know how 
best to avoid wars or at least how best to restore peace.” 
Colonel Scammell refers here to the need for research by 
accomplished scholars, but this statement is a very pat ex- 
pression of the secondary aim of the proposed course. 

Two other phases of the work of the first year remain 
to be considered. Military techniques, drills of various 
sorts would continue, of course, but only for one after- 
noon each week and then only under the students of the 
advanced course. It is assumed that the new simplified in: 
fantry drill would have been authorized by the time a 
program like that proposed could be undertaken. One 
ROTC unit in a southern college experimented with the 
tentative simplified drill in 1932-33 and found it admira- 
bly adapted to the needs of the program. The hours 
normally allotted to close-order drill were reduced appre- 
ciably because the students progressed so rapidly. The 
time saved was used for teaching extended order, com- 
bat principles, first aid and hygiene, musketry, and other 
subjects. If this is the case, close-order drill and ceremo- 
nies could occupy a generous part of the outdoor fall 
season, and extended-order drill and terrain exercises the 
spring outdoor season. 

The opportunity thus afforded advanced course students 
to exercise leadership on their own in the field as well as 
on the parade ground would be of unquestionable bene- 
fit. Besides, and in an intensely ptactical spirit, with field 
officers being used exclusively for ROTC instruction 
nowadays, close-order drill in the school of the soldier. 
squad, platoon, and company, and extended-order forma- 
tions might be just as well handled by cadet officers. 
And cadet officers can do it if they have to, and do it well. 
The summer camp instruction could be organized to pre- 
pare advanced-course seniors for giving such instruction. 
It would be necessary, of course, to reduce the amount 
of time now allotted at camp for close-order drill, physical 
drill, firing on the rifle range, ceremonies, and the like, 





bur are we not concerned still with essentials? A new 
canip schedule covering this instruction, while perhaps 
desizned in part to prepare the seniors for training 
“bavics,” is still directed toward qualifying the future Re- 
ser. officer for leadership on M-day. What better ob- 
ject've could a camp schedule have? 
A general officer of the regular establishment, while 
conimenting conversationally recently concerning the 
ability of advanced course students to successtully handle 
the practical hases of military instruction in the ROTC 
program, hatked back to his experience as the PMS&T 
of « large prewar ROTC unit. The general (then a field 
officer) was the only officer on duty at the university 
when the National Defense Act of 1916 created the fore- 
runner of the modern ROTC. He had to get things done 
and he had a large number of students to do them for. He 
decided to turn the practical instruction over to senior 
students and handle administration and highly theoretical 
matters himself. His enthusiastic comment on the work 
accomplished by his tyro instructors offers a strong argu- 
ment for giving such work to upper-class ROTC leaders. 
Nor would close- and extended-order drill be the only 
practical instruction that might be handled by upper- 
classmen. During the indoor season advanced course 
seniors could saleby handle practical work in infantry 
weapons—the rifle, the automatic rifle, and the pistol. 
However, a considerable reduction in the time spent on 
mastering the manipulation of these weapons will do no 
harm. They would have to be relearned, anyhow, in the 
event of mobilization. 
The mechanics of operating the program here envisioned 
would be no more difficult than at present. In many re- 
spects they would be simpler. The total of ninety-six 
hours required of first-year students in the existing in- 
fantry basic course can be divided into two categories, 
practical and theoretical. In the practical er totaling 
seventy-seven hours there is now included adaihie 
(forty hours), military sanitation and first aid (six hours) , 
map reading (sixteen hours), and weapons (fifteen 
hours). In the theoretical section there is orientation 
(cight hours), discipline, courtesies, and customs of the 
service (three hours), organization (eight hours). 
Whether or not it is thought desirable to teach in the 
first year all the subjects now included in the practical 
category, there would be plenty of time in a thirty-week 
academic year to devote to it two and a half hours each 
week, or a total of seventy-seven hours. The overview or 
synthesizing course suggested above could certainly be 
given in sixty one-hour class meetings during the thirty- 
week year. 
It should be understood that the author is working on 
the assumption that in the average university the basic stu- 
dent sits in class two hours each week of the academic 
year, and en: in practical work (usually as a member 
of the entire OTC unit) two and a half hours each week. 
Any variation from this assumption to meet a local situa- 
tion can, of course, be made. 


The average institution could furnish enough class- 
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rooms or other larger indoor areas to conduct the program 
during the indoor season. Even the urban colleges and 
universities can and do arrange to find terrain adequate 
for outdoor extended- and close-order drills. An institution 
that has no grassy smooth parade ground is in the last 
analysis better off than one that has. For since the empha- 
sis should most certainly be placed on extended-order 
work, a few ridges and valleys would do no harm. 

The teaching-staft roblem would be solved by using 
upper-class students. The PMS&T and his staft would 
still be busy men and none now allotted to ROTC instruc- 
tion could be dispensed with. The pay given to advanced 
course students should be continued and would be the 
more easily justified since it would represent compensation 
for services actually rendered. 

What of the remainder of the program? The second 
year of the basic course would be conducted in the same 
manner with the sophomores participating as corporals 
in the instruction of the ROTC unit under the direction 
of cadet officers. Repetition of the terrain exercises in 
which they have already participated as freshmen would 
still be serving the objective of preparing them for service 

“in positions of leadership i in time of national emergency.’ 
The theoretical instruction given the sophomores for the 
same sixty one-hour meetings during the thirty-week 
year might cover much of the ground now covered by 
combat principles (forty-two hours) which is already in- 
cluded in the sophomore program, aerial photographs 
(five hours), Pv ai against chemical warfare (three 
hours), and field fortifications (five hours), now in- 
cluded in the junior program, and combat intelligence 
(six hours), now included in the senior program. 

It probably would not be wise to include these sub- 
jects as separate units, for “packaging” of military knowl- 
edge is apparent in the current program as a whole. It 
would be preferable certainly to make the theoretical 
work of the sophomore year the first step in detailed 
combat principles after the general course, the synthesis, 
of the f eshman year. In other words, the process of 
analyzing the synthesis already built up might well be- 
gin in the second year, and it should be concerned, of 
course, with the smaller tactical units. Here would be the 
opportunity to show why the “horseshoe nail’ might 
cause the loss of the battle, assuming that the student 
would be sufficiently motivated by this time to want to 
know how each detail of military effort should be accom- 
plished, and his own peculiar part in its accomplishment. 
Each student should ted to submit his solutions 
to small tactical lems posed by the instructor, after 
first being told that learning by rote is the antithesis of 
what is desired. The aim here should be to develop a 
knowledge of governing principles and their proper ap- 
plication. If the student goes on into the ORC, he will be 
grateful for instruction of this type for the Army Exten- 
sion Courses are so organized and conducted. Examina- 
tions at the end of semesters in all courses had best be set 
up to require the student to reveal a comprehensive grasp 
of the material covered rather than to answer stultifying 
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(and boring) questions of fact. The theoretical part of 
the sophomore’s program would, of course, be taught by 
the PMS&T and his staff. 

In the junior year the student should participate as a 
sergeant in the prs actical instruction of the unit as a whole. 
Since students in the advanced course can be held for 
ninety one-hour class meetings during a thirty-week 
academic year, instruction can be more intensive. The 
program should be built, of course, in anticipation of the 
summer camp that follows the end of the year, and the 
larger share of the time should be devoted to continuing 
the analysis of combat principles with emphasis upon the 
estimate of the situation in order to develop judgment. 

The corre spondence of the author includes a letter from 
an Infantry captain which is deserving of quotation: “The 
Army is already a pioneer in the development of judg- 
ment, or logic: al thinking by officers, through the use of 
the estimate of the situation. After all, judgment is per- 
haps the quality most essential in military leaders. 

‘This is especially true in the case of Reserve officers 
for in the event of a sudden call to active duty they can be 
quickly trained in techniques while deficiency in judg- 
ment would be almost impossible of replacement. One of 
the principal objectives of ROTC classroom instruction 
should be the development of ability to arrive at proper 
decisions in simple combat situations.” 

There should be opportunity, however, in the junior 
vear for consideration of the employment of weapons. 
Stripping, assembling, nomenclature, and all that, should 
be ie for the summer camp. The necessity for acquiring 
skill in handling a weapon will be more apparent to the 
student after learning the principles of its employment. 

The existing program for the senior year also needs some 
tinkering. It is highly desirable to accomplish in the 
senior year some synthesis of the work of the entire four 
years and this could be done chiefly through the drill and 
terrain exercises previously described. The greater part 
of the senior program should, as in the previous two years, 
be devoted to work in combat principles to include the 
company and the battalion. There should be continual em- 
phasis upon the tactical maneuvering of units, including 
problems of supply, transportation, and communication. 
To provide time for this essential, the sixteen hours now 
allotted to military law should be dispensed with. Mili- 
tary law can be taught successfully through the sub- 
courses of the Army Extension Courses. It is not an es- 
sential, though it is, of course, important. The time de- 
voted to military history and policy (sixteen hours), 
since its equivalent would already have been covered in 
the first-year synthesis, could also be eliminated. 

There now remains for consideration one other essential 
which is, in effect, the keystone upon which the entire 
proposed curricular structure is dependent. Any program 
of ROTC instruction, let me repeat, is designed to edu- 
cate for leadership. The whole program is based on the 
assumption that we can take the raw product with its 
variety of personality traits and mold it in the stature and 
substance of a man who can cause other men to follow him 
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no matter where he leads. The program as proposed has , 
far either assumed that traits of leadership will be a Juired 
through some process of absorption, by the power of 
example, or by the trial-and-error method. Onc. or . 
combination of these with others, is the current n thod 
It is proposed, however, that a definite and cl ar-cy, 
system of developing leadership ability be establis!ed ;, 
the ROTC program as a complement to the theoretic,! 
and practical phases previously discussed. Each office: 
on duty with an ROTC unit should be assigned the tas, 
of studyi ing a certain number of students. Students shou 
be assigned to officer advisers on some quota basis. Som: 
equivalent of the soldier's service record should be used ; 
which material on the student could be noted and filed 
The cumulative personnel record now used by th« per. 
sonnel officer of a great number of American colleges an 
universities is worth inspection as a pattern for this type 
of record. Students should be closely observed in militar 
classes. Observations gained by instructors in other de. 
partments should be obtained by the officer-instructors o: 
the military department. Evidence of leadership on the 
athletic field, in the fraternity house, in extra-curricul,: 

activities generally, should be ‘noted and evaluated. 

Each officer-instructor should also have periodic con- 
ferences behind closed doors with each of his charges, A 
schedule of these conferences should be worked out « 
early in each semester as possible. The officer-instructo: 
would be expected to use the conference period to gain an 
understanding of the student, to advise him, to seek t 
eliminate weaknesses in his personality, to strengthen his 
desirable attributes, and to assist him generally to make 
of himself the leader in civil as well as in military affairs 
that he has the power to become. Such conferences would 
often be helpful in helping the student with the problems 
that face him in his military educational activities. The 
military departments of American colleges and universi- 
ties can render a most worthwhile service to themselves, 
to the institutions in which they serve, to the nation as 3 
whole, and to the individual students if some such per- 
sonalized sort of instruction is instituted. 

A program of instruction for infantry units has been 
considered in this article. There appear to be no reasons 
why the principles proposed could not be applied to ROTC 
units of the other arms. Standing-gun drill, cordage 
stable management, and the other skills which make up 
the training of recruits in other arms, are likewise secon- 
dary to education in military thinking. 

It is assumed, of course, that officer personnel adequat: 
in numbers and ability to the task here considered would 
be required. Some special training prior to assignment t 
ROTC duty might be necessary, though it is submitted 
that there are in the Regular Army today any number o! 
officers well qualified to carry out successfully such a pro- 
gram, if these can be made available. If the ‘ ‘training for 
positions of leadership in time of national emergency” 's 
the important element in our scheme of National Defense 
and it is agreed that it is, then personnel equal to the task 


as herein outlined can and should be provided. 
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— 
This soldier is clad in the British 
infantryman’s new fighting uni- 
form, officially dubbed “battle 


dress.” 
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British infantrymen now swing along in a new simplified drill, based on 
“threes” instead of * ‘fours,” resembling somewhat our new drill. The new 
drill simplifies recruit instruction and allows more time for combat trainin g. 





Mechanization not only speeds up 
field engineering but it also lightens 
the task of the soldier. These 

Royal Engineers are 
demonstrating a 

pneumatically oper- 


ated field drill and 4 
AU —, 
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BRITISH ARMY 


The Royal Engineers are also equipped with pneu- 
matical: y operated saws that help to speed operations 
involving timber cutting. 


— 


Two soldiers of the South Staffordshire Regiment 
compare notes on old and new equipment. The sol- 
dier on the right has a bayonet of new and shorter 
design and carries bis ammunition and water bottle 
in °, alae instead of hanging them at his side. The 
new equipment is considerably lighter than the old. 
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This heightfinder is part of the antiaircraft 


fixed defenses lodated “somewhere in Kent” 
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Aerial gunner. 


This 3.7-inch antiaircraft gun is 
a late arrival in the field of AA 


| weapons. 
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This roving tank destroyer was created by moun 
ing a two-pounder AT gun atop a light tant 


‘he Royal Horse Artil- 
ery comes in for its share 
f mechanization. The 
victure shows anew light 
"Dragon" tractor travel- 
ng at high speed. These 
-ractors are used as mov- 


ors for light field pieces. ~ 
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The Royal Artillery’s two-pounder antitank cannon are sometimes hauled by high-speed 
dragon tractors. The tractors accommodate gun crews and incidental paraphernalia. 
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anys Tactical Doctrine 


By Captain Harlan N. Hartness, Infantry 


With Central Europe in the headlines month after 

onth perhaps no subject is of deeper interest to military 
readers than the might of German arms. The World 
War doctrines of the German army are now set forth in 

nany a volume, but there 

have been numerous changes 
since then, which are evi- 
dent not only in articles by 
German military writers, 
but in the official field serv- 
ice regulations issued in re- 
cent years. Before we ex- 
amine these doctrines, we 
may well consider briefly a 
few general points regard- 
ing the German army as a 
whole. First, the German army is stable. Changes in 
Government will not affect its efficiency nor its loyalty to 
the nation. But we must remember that less than four 
years ago the German army was the 100,000-man army 
permitted by the Versailles ‘Treaty, and limited in equip- 
ment. A sudden expansion meant many shortages. To- 
day the army of 700,000 or mote is not lacking in man- 
power. It does lack trained officers; it lacks adequate 
trained reserves; and it lacks equipment and it lacks ani- 
mals—one reason why up to the present we have found 
Germany with but one organic brigade of horse cavalry. 
Every effort of the German nation has been directed to 
correct these deficiencies, and with the Skoda works now 
under German control and Balkan animals more easily 
obtainable, we can expect an even more rapid correction. 
Today, this army, rapidly reaching its peak, plus a 
powerful air force and an expanding navy, are the armed 
instruments of German national policy. 

In her next war Germany hopes again, as in 1914, for 
a rapid, successful decision, whether she fights on one or 
several fronts. A delaying or defensive attitude for a con- 
siderable period can be no part of her program. Geograph- 
ically, economically and politically, the offensive—a quick 
victorious end to the war—must be Germany's concep- 
tion. And this conception is reflected in their present tacti- 
cal doctrine. 

The aggressive spirit, boldness, attack, exploitation, 
character: we may thus epitomize this doctrine. But be- 
fore discussing it in more detail, a few quotations from 
the German field service regulations will, I believe, show 
us the foundations upon which the doctrine is built: 

“War is the severest test of spiritual and bodily 
strength. In war, character outweighs intellect. Many 
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stand forth on the field of battle who in peace would 
remain unnoticed. “In spite ot technique, the worth 
of man is the decisive factor. “The emptiness of the 
battleheld demands independently thinking and act- 
ing fighters who, consider 
ing ¢ each situation, are im 


pelled to act boldly and 


decisively, and determined 
, 4 4 to succeed. “The 


strength employed in battle 
must stand in proportion to 
the objective desired. Un- 
realizable demands _preju- 
dice the trust in the leaders 
and shake the spirit of the 
troops. 

“The first demand in war is decisive action. Everyone, 
the highest commander and the most junior soldier, must 
be aware that omissions and neglects incriminate him 
more severely than the mistake of choice of means. 

“In general, in doubtful situations and unclarified 
conditions, so often the case in war, it is more advisable 
to proceed actively and ret iin the initiative than to await 
the hostile action. 


This basic doctrine of battle, instilled in the German 
army through its own field service regulations, centers 
wartare most forcefully upon man—upon the soldier 
himself. It shows us not only this high opinion of the 
fighting man but what is expected of him and what use 
is to be made of him. It will be wise to keep these vital 
and fundamental doctrines in mind 


considering the 
mechanics of German warfare 


the tactical doctrine undet 
which the German will handle his combat units—a gen 
eral outline of which follows. 


RECONNAISSANCE 


In the present German Army there are two distinct 
types of specially organized ground reconnaissance units. 
The divisional reconnaissance battalion, used primarily 
for tactical reconnaissance, consists of cavalry, bicyclists, 
reconnaissance cars and heavy weapons. Such units do 
not ordinarily precede their division farther than twenty- 
or twenty-five miles, and cover a zone ordinarily not over 
ten miles wide. The motorized reconnaissance battalion al 
lotted to corps and to armored divisions, consists of two re- 
connaissance-car companies, a motorcycle company, anti 
tank guns, 75-mmm. cannon and engineers. The distance to 
which these motorized battalions are sent depends upon 
the situation and the mission for which they are used. In 
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addition, each infantry regiment has organically a 
mounted platoon. 

A divisional reconnaissance battalion, given a dual mis- 
sion of reconnaissance and combat or a sole mission of 
combat such as seizing and holding important terrain, is 
normally reinforced with some or all of the following: 
heavy machine guns, motorized engineers, antitank guns, 


bicycle troop, and light artillery. 


INFANTRY AND ARTILLERY IN THE ADVANCE 


The German infantry division consists of three infantry 
regiments, one artillery regiment of three 105-mm. light 
fiel |-howitzer battalions, ond one medium batt: tai of 
one 105-mm. cannon battery and two 150-mm. howitzer 
bs itterics, plus addition: il combat and service troops. Dur- 
ing an advance, whether the division is mz urching i in two 
or y oe columns, and whether these columns are more 
or less abreast or echeloned to one or both flanks, it is a 
fundamental principle to provide each regiment (consid- 
ered a march group) with artillery. The distribution nor- 
mally allots one light battalion to each infantry regiment 
and the 105-mm. cannon (long-range, flat- ‘trajectory ) 
battery to the advance guard. The other two medium bat- 
teries go well forward in the main body. If the division 
iaachens in a single column, the advance- guard regiment 
has at least one Lasalion of 105-mm. howitzers and the 
105-mm. cannon battery as a minimum of medium artil- 
lery. The rest of the artillery is well forward in the main 
body. 

This distribution insures early artillery support for the 
advance guard and early employment of long-range in- 
terdiction fire. It further insures an lnneneillenst nad: close 
cooperation of the infantry-artillery team. It provides the 
artillery support necessary for the advance guard to ac- 
complish its mission, and it guarantees that infantry will 
not come under hostile fire without its own artillery sup- 
port immediately at hand. 

A methodical, bound-by-bound advance is recognized 
as the proper solution in certain circumstances. But the 
main German principle is to organize the division into 
what we would call three combat groups, each consisting 
of a regiment of infantry, attached artillery, engineers, and 
perhaps additional antitank guns. In a march in one 
column, the leading group is the advance guard and the 
rest forms the reserve or main body; all artillery not with 
the advance guard is well forward in the main body. 

Such formations are in keeping with the German 
doctrine of locating and determining what is in front, 
finding the weakness, and then exploiting it. 


INFANTRY AND ARTILLERY IN THE ATTACK 


The conduct of the attack itself differs in no great es- 
sential from our own. The building of a decisive-action 
zone by assigning smaller zones, massing the artillery 
support, employing tanks in mass when they are at hand 
to use, and organizing the attack in depth, are the funda- 
mental principles. 

The infantry attack is built around the light machine 
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gun, the advance of which is strongly supported by th 
heavy infantry weapons—the three 50-mm. mortar. of 
each company, the five 81-mm. mortars in the heay 
company of the battalion, the heavy machine guns in ct 
companies and batt: lions, and the infantry howitze: in 
and also by artillery i in the division. Great 
empha isis is laid upon this support. The German demoids 
it and will have it. With this weight of support back ing 
up the small light- machine-gun groups which work {or 


the regiment 


If- 
ward under whet cover is veils. the German belicves 
that even without tank support he can advance and deteat 
the enemy. He is firm in his conviction that the German 
soldier is equal to any, better than most, and that his 
leadership is of the best. 

Three to five thousand yards is considered a sufficient 
zone for a division (16,500 men) making a strong attack, 


INFANTRY AND ARTILLERY IN DEFENS! 

The German defense has a main line of resistance and 
an outpost, and well out beyond the outpost, an “ad- 
vanced position.” The advanced position, really a second 
outpost, when time and circumstances permit its establish- 
ment, has several missions. It keeps the enemy from se- 
curing early any commanding points or areas in front of 
the outpost. It lets the defender utilize his advanced artil- 
lerv observ ation as long as possible. It decei “1ves the enemy 
as to the actual location of the main line of resistance and 
the battle position behind it. It makes the enemy develop 
early and forces him to disclose his hand at least in part. 
It permits the laying of mines and obstacles in front of 
the outpost and main battle position. The advanced po 
sition normally lies within the range of part of the artil- 
lery in the main battle position or the outpost position. Its 
main strength consists of heavy machine guns, artillery, 
and antitank guns, reinforced by engineers. As these 
troops are forced back they carry out a delaying action. 
When mobile troops, such as motorized, motorcycle, ot 
bicycle infantry, are available, they are employed on the 
advanced position. 

The outpost itself gives the force on the main battle 
position time to prepare itself for combat; it deceives the 
enemy as to where the main battle position is, and it forces 
the enemy further to disclose his hand. Outposts are not 
established beyond the effective range of the light artillery 
of the main battle position. 

The main battle position is organized in depth in order 
to thicken the defender’s fire and to disperse that of the 
attacker. It is a system of mutually supporting groups, 
small or large, depending upon the terrain and the possi- 
bilities for flanking fire, with the groups irregularly lo- 
cated and organized in depth. 

In the face of modern mechanization, and especially 
tanks, the utilization of all natural obstacles and hind- 
rances, as well as small towns and villages, is strongly ad- 
vocated for defensive positions; this despite the fact 
that towns and like areas draw hostile artillery fire. 

The front assigned to a German division for defense 
on normal terrain is five thousand to ten thousand yards. 
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Detayinc Action, BARRIERS, AND OBSTACLES 


Delaying action is looked upon either as a form of 

‘ion necessitated by the superiority of the enemy or 
voluneatily assumed to gain time, to force the enemy to 
time-consuming attack preparations, or to withdraw com- 
pletely from the effects of a hostile attack. It may be 
mploy ed to permit a massing of means elsewhere for de- 
-isive action or to lead the enemy into a trap. 

Each delaying position consists of an outpost, then a 
line of resistance, then a covering force behind that. 
[ roops withdrawing from a first line of resistance pass 
back through the covering force to occupy a second line of 
resistance or form part or all of the covering force for the 
second position. It is at no time contemplated to make 
a determined resistance. At the same time, delaying ac- 
tion does not mean a uniform retirement, especially by 
day, of all forces on a given front. The retirement of forces 
in one area of an extended line of resistance does not con- 
template that the adjacent forces must join in this retire- 
ment, when the situation on their front does not demand 
it. In fact, flanking fire and even limited-objective attacks 
from those units still in position can considerably embar- 
rass the attacker. 

Because Germany is surrounded on all sides and there 
is a possibility of a war on two or more fronts, the German 
army lays much stress upon the delaying action. This 
tactical means, coupled with obstacles, is considered a 

way to gain a large saving in manpower in a given area 
or on a given front, and a way to avoid a fixed, stiff war of 
position. It will provide a means of getting into the open 
when stabilization constricts freedom of maneuver. 

Both in defense and delaying action the German strives 
for mobility, taking up shock by a sequence of buffers. 
There is no rigidity. 

The employment of obstacles, both natural and made, 
is a major consideration in the German army today. It is 
the engineers who prepare the artificial barriers and barri- 
cades, lay the mines, support the antitank guns in anti- 
tank defense, and execute destruction and demolitions. 
There are highly mobile obstacle units which will prob- 
ably become permanent in the corps and army. 

The depth and thickness to which obstacles, mines, 
and the like, can be prepared and laid depend upon the 
time, the force available, and the terrain. Against tanks 
the closest cooperation is demanded between engineers 
and the antitank units. In general the engineers reinforce 
by obstacles, mines, and demolitions, terrain less favor- 
able for tank attack; whereas antitank guns are massed in 
areas less favorable for laying barriers. 

The requirement that even the best barriers and ob- 
stacles be covered by fire to achieve the maximum results, 
demands that obstacle-building units have this fire power 
incorporated within them; for example, motorcycle or 
motorized infantry and machine-gun units, bicycle units, 
infantry, or artillery. Moreover, once the enemy has 
thrust through an o diode area, these units serve further 
as a delaying force. 

All German troops are trained in the construction and 





uses of obstacles. Each battalion has its own engineer 
platoon and the idea of giving each infantry regiment an 
organic engineer company is now being considered. 


TANKS, AND THE ArmMorep Division 


The Germans are experimenting with their tank types 
and organizations. The cardinal principle underlying their 
employ ment is to use them in mass, in great depth, with 
surprise, and at a decisive area, whether ha area be on the 
front, flank, or rear of the enemy. 

The present German tank organization (one tank 
brigade, one motorized infantry ome artillery, and 
other units) is in reality an armored division organization, 
in which the tanks play the major réle, and the motorized 
infantry and motorcyclists support them. Support from 
infantry, artillery, and antitank weapons for tanks is a 
fundamental doctrine. That the tank in mass has a defi- 
nite decisive effect and that it can hold terrain for a period 
of time is accepted. But that a tank mass without support 
can sustain a drive to a decision is not accepted. An 
armored division may be given break-through, envelop- 
ing, or encircling missions. Since all missions are attack 
missions requiring favorable conditions for tank attack, 
we often find the motorized infantry brigade a trail blazer 
for the tank brigade, as well as being a supporting means 
once the attack is launched. Thus the motorized infantry 
brigade may follow the tank attack as support, to finish 
mopping up and hold the terrain reached. Or it may pre- 
cede the tank component, especially when the division is 
operating on a flank, and secure, with or withput fighting 
for it, a favorable assembly and preparation area for the 
tank attack. 

The reinforced, fully motorized infantry brigade and 
the tank brigade can be used independently of each other 


when the situation so dictates. 


So far the Germans have not assigned any tank units 
organicall - to divisions, corps, or armies. Yet they are 
probably desirous of placing a regiment or brigade in 
the hands of a front-line corps commander to use as he 
sees fit. To achieve a tactical victory in a given zone, tank 
units smaller than the armored division may be employed. 
But in the face of modern antitank means, it is probable 
that never less than a battalion will be used except in an 
advance-guard action. The tank unit normal to a division 
front in a determined attack will be at least a regiment 
and probably a brigade of two to four hundred tanks. 


In conclusion, the German commander rests his case 
today upon: (1) A thoroughly trained, war-strength, 
first-line officer and enlisted personnel. (2) A strong mo- 
bile reconnaissance. (3) A strong antitank defense, both 
by fire and by obstacles. (4) The organization within the 
infantry division, from the platoon up, of varied types of 
fire power. (5) Economy of force, a h an extensive 
use of obstacles. (6) An aggressive and Bold leadership. 
Material factors can and will be debated pro and con, but 
until a satisfactory robot is developed, man must play the 
dominant rdle. It is upon man, the leader and the led, 
that the German army counts. 
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BONAPARTE 
IN ITALY 


PART Ill 
By FLETCHER PRATT 





The Rains of November 


An V 





3 Frimaire, 


(October 25-November 24, 1796). 


The old gentlemen clanking with medals, who might 
have been observed passing down the street incongruously 
called Cabbage-Market, and so on through the hall of the 
K.K. Hofburg, between the great paired frescos of The 
Going Forth to Battle and The Victorious Return—these 
men were not depressed. In spite of the unhappy con- 
ditions in Italy, the loss of various small alliances near 
the Rhine and Po, and the irritating certainty that the 
English had sent a man to Paris to discuss separate peace, 
these gentlemen, the members of the Aulic Council, 
could consider the position of their country as excellent. 

For there was plenty of time for Austria to work out 
her Continental politico-military problem. For that mat- 
ter, the Aulic Council had time for everything; it was 
immortal, could’ afford to regard battles, campaigns, even 
entire wars as incidents. Its junior member had been in 
uniform for more than forty years; and in their aggregate 
of nearly ten centuries’ military experience, the high 
councillors had learned that the Victorious Return be- 
longs ultimately to that nation which can exert unremit- 
ting pressure across broad reaches of the map and calendar. 
The French intelligence was sharp and often finely tem- 
pered, but leichtsinnig, lunatic; lacking that essential 
discipline in cooperation without which its most spectacu- 
lar successes were interjections, whose points finally 
blunted and turned from the marmoreal stability of a 
system based on the law of averages. 

The summer campaigns of the Rhine armies were 
over, the council’s resources free for the one field in which 
the results had been unsatisfactory—Italy. The French 
had achieved certain successes there (it appeared to the 
old gentlemen) by the typical Gallic trick of concentrat- 








ing a first-class effort in a second-class field. The Austrian 
commanders in Italy had been thus far men not quite ot 
not yet worthy of pl aces at the council table—Beaulicu, 
appointed for his impl acable hatred of those revolution- 
aries who had wrecked his fine house at Jodoignes, using 
the priceless collection of maps and books to kindle the 
hres wherewith they melted down his antique med; als 
tor gold; Wurmser, who had really no re putation but that 
for courage, gained as an officer of light horse. 

Yet there were not wanting signs that the pressure 
transmitted through even these relatively incompetent 
ducts was having its effect in Italy—or perhaps the 
French, those creatures of erratic impulse, were display 
ing their normal c 


capacity for surrounding themselves 
with hatreds. 


Materially, the results were the same; 
troops drilling in Rome, the Papacy certain soon to de 
nounce its treaty with the Directors; the Genoese bank 
ing interests so unfriendly to France that she had been 
forced to send soldiers; the King of Sardinia’s roads pullu 
lating with bandits who had been soldiers; N aples stir- 
ring; Venetian peasants coming to the Austrian outposts 
with gossip of a French army much sick and with no 
reinforcements. 

If the full weight of the E mpire could now be applied 
to the thin shell of French soldiery around Mantua, there 
should be a crash; and thanks to the cordon system, the 
means were at hand for such an application. When Graf 
Wurmser made unfortunate effort to relieve 
Mantua a member of the great council itself had already 
been laboring to construct the cordon inside his—Freiherr 
Alvinzy von Berberék, who had been a soldier at fifteen 
and was now sixty, very young for a general command, 
but a man of ability beyond his years. He had raised the 
Tyrolean Landsturm to the number of 20,000 and ; 
sembled it at Neumarkt (Map 2), then gone to Gore is in 
the Friuli to superintend the training of some new Croat 
and Serb regiments, with whom were brigaded the troops 
who had come in from Galicia, veterans of the Polish 
army taken into the Austrian service when their country 
was extinguished. General Davidovich, a stout fellow, 
could lead the Tyrolers down on Trent. Alvinzy himself 
should go straight across the Venetian flats on Verona, 
with his Croats, Serbs and Poles, to whom were added 
the men General Quosdanovich saved from the late 
disaster—27,000 all told. 

All the better that it would be a winter campaign. 
With snow in the Alps of Savoy the French could hardly 
undertake sending men down the long walk from Stras 
bourg or Lyon, and they had none nearer Italy. 


II 


On the night of October 25th a man was captured on 
the outposts of Masséna’s division, whose skulking man- 
ner, military back and ignorance of Italian proclaimed him 


his late 
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Map 1: General Map 


secret messenger or spy. The search gave no result; 
Mathieu Dumas, the athletic mulatto who was brigadier 
there, had his suspect stripped and tied to a table, then 
brought in a couple of camp butchers with their bloody 
aprons and cleavers, indicating where they should make 
the first cut. The messenger was not that much of a hero; 
he shricked a confession and a dose of purge having ex- 
tracted the metal capsule from its hiding place, Bonaparte 
learned the Austrian plan. 

Wurmser was to make his sortie from Mantua on No- 
vember 24, a month hence, a month to operate on the 
divided Austrian armies. As soon as Masséna’s scouts re- 
ported Alvinzy in movement toward the Brenta, orders 
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for he counter-stroke went out. Bonaparte would hold 
hin at Bassano; Vaubois, who had the biggest of the di- 
visons, was to attack Davidovich “in such a manner as to 
take a large number of prisoners, throwing him back on 
Neumarke with his organizations broken,”’ then come fast 
down the Brenta onto Alvinzy’s rear. 

On November 3d Vaubois delivered his attack against 
the Austrian head of column on the road beyond Lavis. 
It was both fierce and long-sustained, but the whitecoats 
had nearly three to one of him, enough to make good 
their defense at the point of contact and still spare men 
to send under Wukassovich, that stern Slav fighter, ina 
circuit to the French flank by the valley of the Avisio. 
The brigadier there had scouted his front in the morning 
and found nothing and his force was now weak with de- 
tachments for the main battle, from which came only 
gloomy news. In the closing ewilight Wukassovich hit 
him by surprise ; the brigadier was taken with half his 
men, a battalion wiped out, Vaubois’s flank turned and 
the French sent tumbling in on Trent, tired, dismayed, 
the spell of victory broken that had been theirs since the 
dawn of Montenotte. 

Bonaparte in Verona was roused before dawn to hear 
the news. This was worse than Sahuguet’s failure after 
Bassano, looking like weak moral fiber; but it might be 
cancelled by a change of plan. Vaubois was to let go 
Trent and make his defense at the defile of Caliano, where 
stood the La Pietra castle so boldly taken in that last cam- 
paign. Bonaparte himself would beat Alvinzy in a battle 
at the crossings of the Brenta, circle the hills up chat 
stream as he had circled them down and fall on Davido- 
vich’s rear. Masséna was to fall back from Bassano on 
Vicenza, but keep contact with Alvinzy’s vanguard, to 
attack him as soon as the Austrians were astride the river; 
Division Augereau moved out in close support of Mas- 
sena. 

The clash came on 7 November, Masséna attacking 
violently at the first light of day, winning, and driving 
the Austrians back to the left bank under heavy loss. 
Bonaparte himself, riding in with Division Augereau to 
finish them, encountered enemy elements on the road 
straight east out of Vicenza, lower down than he had ex- 
pected, but drove them also in on Bassano without dith- 
culty. It was now falling dark, but the reserves were 
otdered up to win the bridges and pound the beaten im- 
perials back across the Friuli before they could rally. 

But as this reserve marched up through the village of 
Carmagnano the whole night blazed with flanges of fire 
and they were counter-attacked at the bayonet. Alvinzy, 
a trickier tactician than Bonaparte imagined, had crossed 
on a wide front, over a new-built bridge at Fontaniva as 
well as at the permanent Bassano structure, and all the 
day's fighting had been done against only one of his 
wings. The men in Carmagnano were part of the other— 
Croats, with wonderful stomach for combat. Bonaparte 
swung Augereau around and brought him down on 
them, but they would not give up, not even when a 
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battery of shell-guns came up to smash them in the face, 
not till they were all dead. 

But now it was midnight and past, the bridgeheads to 
the far bank not won yet—and at this moment came a 
Job's messenger from the north. Two of Vaubois’s demi- 
brigades had panicked in the defile of Caliano; he had 
been heavily defeated. His formations were streaming 
down the Adige with Davidovich coming along like a 
cloudburst behind; might be in Verona or Peschiera by 
the next noon. 


Ill 


Bonaparte had not slept that night and did not. Long 
ago he had suspected Vaubois, a count, as one of those 
dry formalists of the old régime, but thought the man 
had head enough to outweigh a dessicated heart, which 
was true while the troops were going forward against num- 
bers something like their own at contact points. The first 
defeat, at Lavis, showed he neither had nor could inspire 
his men with sans-culotte recklessness, and already on the 
15th the young archangelic Brigadier Joubert had been 
sent up to be his inspiration. 

Now Bonaparte went himself, riding all night; found 
Vaubois’s men camped on the high plateau of Rivoli, 
overlooking the Adige roads, with their general trying to 
bring them out of the dumps by discipline and Joubert 
by encouragement, two methods that did not march to- 
gether. The men were ordered paraded; the commander 
in chief addressed them, special attention to the two 
demi-brigades that had broken: 

“Soldiers! I am not satisfied with you. You have shown 
neither discipline, constancy nor courage. You let your- 
selves run away in panic terror from a position where a 
handful of really brave men would have stopped an army. 
Soldiers of the 39th and 85th, you are not French soldiers. 
Chief of Staff, have it inscribed on the standards of these 
men, “They are no longer of the Army of Italy!’ ” 

Down the line old veterans caught their breath, burst 


into protest and tears, as the general rode away from 
them with his face set like ice. 


IV 

The mechanical problem was less easily solved than 
the emotional. One could privately make Joubert com- 
mander and Vaubois commander's clerk of the division 
that had belonged to the latter—not publicly, men must 
be made to feel personal responsibility for the Caliano fail- 
ure. One could order up a battalion of garrison troops; 
send Masséna the mountain expert to gauge the position 
at Rivoli. All of these are palliatives; on the grand scale 
there was nothing but concentrate and wait for an Austrian 
blunder—2z1,000 men at Verona, against whom Alvinzy 
strode with 27,000; 8,000 at Rivoli, facing Davidovich’s 
20,000; 9,000 holding the outlets of Mantua against 
Wurmser’s 23,000. The last was not due to move for 
three weeks more and could be counted on to hold that 
schedule; and Bonaparte felt himself equal to demolish- 
ing Alvinzy, but only if the latter blundered before 


Davidovich, coming down the gorges certain as a glacier, 
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united with him or cut the French communications 

The rear guard spied toward Vicenza like questing 
hounds; on the morning of November 12th they brought 
word Alvinzy had pushed his advance across the slow 
stream Alpone and taken station on a spur of mountain 
jutting across the road at Caldiero. Here was the blunder 
a chance to smash that head of column before the Austrian 
gross came through the neck at Alpone’s bridge; Bona 
sarte issued a proclamation: 

“Soldiers! The liberty of Italy, the happiness of Franc: 
depend upon your courage. Your generals will do iiab 
duty; when the drums beat, soldiers! remember to be 
worthy of yourselves. I have only two words to say; thes 
will be enough for Frenchmen: Italy! Mantua! Once 
more behave as you have behaved before and Europe will 
no longer contest with you the title of the bravest and 
most powerful nation of the world.” 

The drums beat, then, the columns marched. At d 
they prodded in the Austrian pickets; at dawn drove {or 
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with a northeast wind that blew it 


Beet oe into the faces of the Gauls. Masséna’s 
™*./ drive suddenly faltered, his front col- 
‘ lapsed, one battalion surrendered com- 





plete; Augereau was flanked, and 
with the gale pounding their backs, 
the defeated French went stumbling 
into Verona. That night Bonaparte 
could hear them talking in the streets: 
“We can’t fight this war alone. That 
army against us there is the one 
Jourdan and Moreau should have 
taken care of. What's the use of beat- 
ing them? The Austrians will just 
send down another.” 
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ward, Masséna on the left where the ground was high, 
Augereau on the right in a maze of walls, gardens, and 
vines. It was hard fighting under sullen November 
clouds, through pouring rain, with every point a fortress. 
Toward noon things began to look dirty; the French guns 
could not get to the front through the mud, the Austrian 
were all in position, and the pressing attacks found Al- 
vinzy had worked the same tactical trick as at the Brenta, 
a double strength vanguard on a wide front. Bonaparte 
himself was in the fighting at noon, leading regiment, 
brigade, even squad. Caldiero was taken, retaken, taken 
again, three times; but the rain now froze to sleet and hail, 





V 

Night of despair; the old gentlemen in the K. K. 
Hofburg were right. Night of despair: Bonaparte to the 
Directory — 

“Here we are, abandoned in the middle of Italy. The 
killed, the wounded, are the élite of the army; those who 
remain are blunderers in whom the men have no confi- 
dence. The heroes of Lodi and Castiglione are dead or in 
the hospital. Joubert, Lannes, Lanusse, Victor, Murat, 
Rampon, Pijon, all were wounded. Perhaps the hour of 
Augereau, of Masséna or Berthier, or of my own death 
will strike next.” 

Night of despair; in Venice the papers said “Furia 


















































francese can accomplish nothing against the leaden ob- 
stinacy of these Croats.’ Man for man they equalled 
the French; Alvinzy was not a blunderer, our people 

waver, inconstant in defeat— -nothing now remains but to 
use the last dregs of their declining morale in some wide 
fantastic blow that will give them a winning advantage. 

Night of 15 November, 24th Brumaire; all quiet in 
Verona, but any Juliet who leaned from her balcony had 
seen armed men standing in the street. The drums tapped 
low and quick; they m: arched, out through ex western 
gate toward Milan. Retreat? “No, comrade, no,” a gren- 
adier was heard to say. ‘““W atch that little jain “ of ours; 
he'll flank them a hot one. 

He was right; a kilometer from the Milan gate the 
guides filed south, then east of south down the Adige; 
4 break of day they were at Ronco (Map 3), crossing 
the narrow wooden ‘bridge that Chasseloup-Laubat had 
built during the night. Sluggish Alpone s into the 
Adige just below; the triangle between the two streams 
and up to the post road is all marsh which will bear men 
only rarely, crossed by causeways of the height of a 
meter and the breadth of ten, each causeway single-lined 
with trees. Halfway up the easternmost the village of 
Arcola stands beyond Alpone, with a stone bridge from 
causeway to street; where the western dike meets firm 
land on its way to Caldiero, there is another town, Porcile. 
Division Masséna turned sharp left at Ronco up the 
Porcile causeway, onto the flank of the Austrian army 
where it lay crammed between Verona and the Alpine 
spurs; Division Augereau hurried toward the Austrian 
rear, by way of Arcola. 

It did not get through. Alvinzy, himself contemplat- 
ing a Hank swing through a narrower circle, had posted in 
the town a Colonel Brigido with two regiments from the 
Seven Mountains of Hungary, men whose hearts were 
granite. Augereau brushed their outposts aside but at the 
bridge hung in swaying combat with them, while flankers 
moved among the tussocks or sank shrieking where the 
quagmires sucked them down. Augereau seized a flag and 
placed himself at the head of the column, bellowing 
“Cowards! Do you fear death so much?” and gained a 
few yards, the fierce fearless man; but the time loss was 
fatal. Alvinzy had been warned; at noon a fresh brigade 
of Croats under General Mittrowsky arrived from his re- 
serve, more deployed as skirmishers along the river banks 
to fire into the flank of the French column—their rush 
was stopped. 

But Arcola must be won or there was no victory; one 
more defeat would shatter the army, body and soul. 
Bonaparte galloped his horse down the road; dismounted 
among wounded and dying, organized another column, 
recklessly taking the lead in person. Lannes, Junot, Mar- 
mont, Dallemagne, pushed past to protect him with their 
bodies and the column flung itself into the smoke with a 
yell. There was a shock of cannon; more smoke through 
which came a counter-column of Croats, dish-faces red 
with fury. Marmont heard a shout, “The General!” and 
looked round to see Lannes being carried back with a 
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second and ghastly wound while Bonaparte was wa ng 
his arms from the quicksand beyond the lip of the c 

way. With the aid of the general’ s young brother Lo: Lis 
Marmont got him out and back along the causewa., 
few feet ahead of the onrushing Croats, whose tizht 
column crumped as a big gun fired into them right past 
the shoulder of the retreating Bonaparte. 

The afternoon was a tangle of murderous skirmish ng 
interspersed with charges from alternate sides—all failures, 
At twilight it looked as though the French had won when 
a little force under Guyeux came up Alpone’ s farther bank 
and pushed the exhausted Austrians from Arcola, but it 
was too late—Bonaparte had already given orders to te- 
cross the Adige during the night. 


VI 


There was a council of war at imperial headquarters 
in the evening—Alvinzy, Quosdanovich, Weyrother, 
Mittrowsky, very grave. Bonaparte had been held for the 
day at Arcola, but was on their fank and rear; if they 
turned to face him another flank would be exposed to 
whatever force might debouch from Verona; their losses 
in Arcola had been dangerously heavy; at Porcile one 
brigade had fired into another and nearly 2,000 men had 
been taken prisoner. The sense of the meeting was toward 
retreat; but a peasant was led in at this moment who said 
Guyeux had evacuated Arcola. Faces brightened; Alvinzy 
ordered his trains back to Vicenza, but gave Mittrowsky 
another brigade, ordering him to attack through Arcola on 
Ronco in the morning, while divisional general Provera 
led another column from Porcile on the same point and a 
strong front held toward Verona. 

The day came in with icy rain, under which Mittrow- 
sky, advancing along his causeway, bucked head-on into 
a new attack by Augereau. The Croats’ charge was the 
fiercer; after a few moments’ swaying combat the French 
were pushed back into Ronco. But here, on a little firm 
ground, Bonaparte had planted riflemen either side the 
causeway. They riddled the onrushing Croats from both 
wings; Augereau rallied with the bayonet and drove them 
right back to the Arcola bridge. There Mittrowsky 
gathered supports and rallied in turn, the fighting hung 
equal, long intervals of slow skirmishing alternate with 
reasonless bursts of savage hand-to-hand. 

On the other causeway Provera ran into a cloud of 
French riflemen who picked off all the officers at his head 
of column; the men huddled, lost momentum and at that 
moment were violently struck by Masséna. They broke, 
were borne back through Porcile, losing many prisoners. 
But beyond Porcile Masséna dared not go till Arcola was 
won, and it had not yet been won, nor nearly, when dark 
and the driving rain sent the French back once more to 


the right bank of the Adige. 
VI 


That night it was Bonaparte who held anxious con- 
ference. Davidovich had attacked Joubert during the 
day and taken Rivoli from him, but as usual with Aus 
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«us, halted to organize his ground and get up the sup- 

men. Joubert thought the defiles below Rivoli could 
be held long enough to give one more day's purchase. 
|..c chance; the besiegers of Mantua were called on for 
a viaft, marching up through the wet night, the defenders 
ot the Legnago bridge 1% poly in a circuit round Arcola 
to take it far from the rear. Last chance, but chance even 
if che last, that one more fight would break the Austrian 
nerve. Masséna had beaten them twice; their losses at 
Arcola had been frightful, far heavier than ours, for 
their system made them stand in line as targets while we 
hid behind trees; Mittrowsky’s brigade had been almost 


wiped out at Ronco. 


Last chance; Bonaparte planned to the final inch and 
bullet. Marmont should take fifteen heavy guns and 
cannonade the Porcile causeway from beyond the Adige 
along which Massena should attack again, with only half 
his division, sending the rest to replace Augereau against 
Arcola. Augereau should cross at Albaredo and come up 


the far bank of the Alpone on Arcola’s rear. 


Last chance and a misty day, the 18th of November, 
with Marmont’s artillery pounding through the fog. He 
had the range to a nicety, there was no more stuff left in 
the Austrians of Provera’s command, and Masséna’s lead 
brigade easily won Porcile. In front of Arcola the other 
brigade failed; the Croats drove them, coming on in 
pursuit so hotly Bonaparte ordered the Ronco bridge 
blown up. He was premature; Masséna had a demi-bri- 
gade hidden in a willow copse, which charged into the 
Croats’ flank and rear, hove them into the marsh, killed 
or took prisoner three thousand men. Lower at Albaredo 
Augereau was in difficulty, making some progress but 
not fast enough to win victory by night, the last night 
Davidovich would allow. 

Last chance; Bonaparte summoned a lieutenant of hus- 
sars, a giant black from the islands, Hercules Domingue. 
Take four trumpeters, said the general, and twenty-five 
horsemen. Ride wide around the Austrian left where they 


face Augereau; blow, shout and charge. 


It was five o'clock, dusk and a lull in the battle when 
the Austrians heard, far and then near, along their rear 
the trumpets call; down through the mist came this 
monstrous blackamoor with pounding hooves behind. The 
wing battalion broke; Augereau fell on again, more bat- 
talions, taken front and flank as he turned in, broke, the 
whole line rolled up, they fled. Augereau went singing 
on into Arcola; Masséna joined him, the Austrians were 
driven from the field, heartily beaten at last. 

Next daybreak the Army of Italy marched into Verona 
by the opposite gate from which they left it; marched out 
again, joined Joubert, utterly crushed Davidovich. When 
Wurmser made his sortie from Mantua, three of the 
French divisions were ready for him; he was thrown 
back into the city with heavy loss, and now touched the 


pit of despair, since he had begun to eat the cavalry horses 
2 month before, had ten thousand sick and four thousand 
dead of the fevers. 


Vill 


Feldmarschal Alvinzy von Berberék to Graf Nostitz, 
President of the Aulic Council: 

After the late battle even Vicenza was no longer a 
sure position and we were under the sad necessity of 
retreating from it that night. Our losses have been so 
heavy as to be indescribable. In this command | have 
not left 15,000 men. 


Louis Bonaparte to his friend Fleury: 

It was a war of officers; all the brave ones are dead or 
wounded; there are now demi-brigades commanded by 
lieutenants and battalions by quartermaster-sergeants. 
The soldiers are not the same; they want peace; there 
is no more energy, no more fire in them; all the brave 
ones are dead. 


Napoleon Bonaparte to Mme. Bonaparte: 

A whole month and no letters! I no longer love you; 
I detest you. You are malevolent, awkward, stupid. 
What business is so important that it keeps you from 
writing to your lover? Who is this personage, this new 
lover of yours, who absorbs all your time, so that you 
can give your husband no attention? Josephine, be care- 
ful; one of these nights the doors will fly open and | 
will stand before you. 


7 7 A 


Night in Midwinter 


The Mantua Country, 3 Nivose—14 Pluvidse, An V 
(December 3-February 2, 1797 ). 


The heavy guns had been drowned in the lagoons 
round Mantua when Marshal Graf Wurmser came down 
to take his beating at Castiglione. There were no more 
in Italy, and without them the siege was only a blockade; 
and on the south side not even that while Austrian cavalry 
mounts remained uneaten. They carried riders swift 
through the lines into that open triangle between the 
Mincio and Po which was known as “the Seraglio” from 
the opulence of its fields and women. But the Seraglio 
was now bare and brown as a miset’s cupboard, the horses 
disappearing into the stew-pot at fifty a day, and Colonel 
Graham asked permission to get away, conceiving an 
English military observer would be of more service with 
the field armies than cooped up in a fortress. The old 
Marshal-Count gave him godspeed and a ciphered letter 
for the Aulic Council; disguised as a countryman, the 
Englander slipped through on Christmas night and away 
to Venice, with a string of garlic over his arm. 

There was a French special envoy in the city, Major 
Marmont of their staff, seeking alliance with the Most 
Serene Republic, but Graham understood he was to get 
nothing beyond the favors of certain ladies who were af- 
fected by his fine military swagger. The Ten and the fami- 
lies shuddered at the thought of French alliance; were 


honest men of business, which is based on international 


















































credits and respect for financial establishment—what 
would happen to their commercial connections if they 
struck hands with these outlaws of the Bourse, who 
emptied bank vaults into their pockets? No; and again 
No; Modena had made such an alliance under the shadow 
of the transmontane bayonets and now Modena’s family 
was deposed, Modena had been turned into a departme nt 
of a gimcrack Cispadine Republic, with lawyers, laz- 
zaroni, and thieves in the palace, giving orders to their 
betters. No; that tough old Empire beyond the snow- 
caps had known defeats before, but always returned 
stronger than ever to punish doubt. 

Yet French drums beat in Verona streets, French guns 
stood at Padua bridge. Che va piano va sano; if Venice 
helps Austria it must be by stealth. Slyly, then, pass 





Map 4: Situation before Rivoli 
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through to Rome General Colli, late of His Sardinian 
Majesty's service, to take command of the new army the 
Pope is raising; secretly furnish arms for that force. 
When the Pope’ s troops move it will be time to help them 
stab the French in the back. 

Perceiving an Englishman could do nothing in Venice 
till Austria had a victory, Colonel Graham pressed on t 
Trent, where he found activity and an impressive atm 
phere of hope, chiefly based on the arrival of new office rs 
and men from the Rhine. Alvinzy von Berberék was pre 
paring an operation; had much reinforcement on hand 
Tyrolean sharpshooters, useful in broken country, more 
of those same stout Croats who fought so well at the 
bridge of Arcola. Nothing but ineluctable chance nd 
the reasonless panic before black Hercules’ handful « 
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dr: oons had cost them victory there, they felt—men, 
pla leadership were justified by the event. 

\af--officer Wyrother a plotted the new 
can paign on the same scheme as the last, with improve- 
ments only in detail. A main force should clutch the 
French, while a subsidiary one slipped past their wings 
to lieve Mantua, pick up Wurmser’s men and fall on 
Bon aparte’s rear with the new Papal army aiding. General 
Provera should lead the relievers, 10,000 strong, moving 
by Padua (Map 4) and the river crossings, since he must 
conduct a great convoy of provision, and the flatland 
roads would be needed in that wild winter weather. Gen- 
eral Bajalich to take 6,000 by the foothill road on Verona, 
striking early to draw the French reserves to their center 
and make them think this campaign was planned like the 
last. Alvinzy himself, 28,000 under arms, would come 
down the Adige from Tyrol as main army. The Empress 
has broidered their standards with her own white hands. 
March, therefore, under God, for Kaiser and Fatherland, 
though the dour Graham pinches snuff and writes home 
he would “‘entertain Sanguine hopes of Success if the 
quality of the Troops were better.” It is the second week 
of January, 1797. ‘ 

During the latter days of November and the month of 
December a dribble of reinforcements had come down 
the passes. The 10,000 men from the Rhine who had been 

romised, or half-promised to Bonaparte in Italy were still 
acking; but those who came were enough to restore the 
men’s spirits by giving them a chance to strut before re- 
cruits who regarded them as the heroes of the world. Local 
Italian levies had set more soldiers free by taking over 
constabulary duties; the army had been reorganized in 
four big divisions, slightly over 8,000 men each, with a re- 
serve of 3,000. Augereau was at Ronco to watch the 
lower Adige crossings; Masséna in the center at Verona, 
where headquarters were; Serrurier, now recovered, taking 
over the siege of Mantua from Irish Kilmaine, who was 
being recalled to lead a division in the expedition by sea to 
his native isle. Vaubois had been relieved from command 
of the northern flank—‘‘a brave man, who would be a 
hero in command of a besieged fortress, but not suited to 
such a campaign as this,” Bonaparte reported—giving 
place to the electric Joubert, with his angled brows and 
sharp eyes underneath, like a heraldic eagle. General 
Rey had the reserve, at Desenzano; Lannes was moved up 
to command Dallemagne’s old detachment of storm 
troops, the latter being sent home with a bad wound which 
did not heal and a sword of honor. 

The enemy were moving; on the gth of January 
Augereau reported heavy concentrations in the country 
between the Brenta and Adige, and that same day one 
of his outlying parties lost two guns and some prisoners 
in a sudden onset near Padua, while Austrians in force 
approached Vicenza. This looked like a repetition of the 
attack that led to Arcola. Bonaparte ordered Rey’s reserve 
up to Valeggio, Victor with a brigade from the Mantua 
siege out to Castellaro, more artillery up to Joubert. 
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Augereau was to slide toward Masséna, looking toward 
a concentration at the center of the long line, but was to 
keep strong rear-guards out down the Adige. 

On the morning of the rath, early, an Austrian 
column was made out on the foothill highroad, moving 
on Verona—Bajalich’s force, whose strength and compo- 
sition the French did not yet know. Good scouting 
showed their front excessively narrow; in the afternoon, 
Bonaparte threw in Masséna’s whole division and part 
of Augereau against the front and flank of this ribbon of 
men at the heights of Caldiero. It was over 12,000 against 
less than 6,000; by twilight the white-coats were badly 
broken, had lost their guns, 600 prisoners, over a thousand 
casualties. There was no effort at rally or rear-guard; 
Bonaparte instantly realized that this push at his center 
was only a featherweight, but was still puzzled as to 
which of his wings the Austrian main body was approach- 
ing. Joubert’s report for the day, clear and precise as the 
edge of a diamond, said his positions at the Corona defile 
had been attacked all day by fresh relays of troops. Auger- 
eau's, muddled and badly written, spoke of a long 
Austrian column in motion, fighting at the Legnago 
bridge, and a cavalry picket that had broken through the 
Austrian screen near there to identify two pontoon trains 
behind the head of Provera’s move. 

Marmont’s understanding was intellectual where Au- 
gereau’s grew out of emotion, and the former had edu- 
cation enough to systematize observations. Bonaparte 
sent him down to the Adige front, and himself mounting 
in a carriage, rode to and fro along the river bank most of 
the night and all the next day, questioning peasants, 
noting the small indications of war—a burned barn, the 
distant throb of guns, pickets and refugees. Marmont’s 
report and what he himself saw totted up to the same re- 
sult—the force facing Augereau was a small army with 
a big train. Joubert, on the other hand, said he had had 
to fight all morning to hold himself at La Corona, and in 
the afternoon had been driven from it by two powerful 
columns, one working round his right by the opposite 
bank of the river, one round his left behind a mountain 
there. He was withdrawing as the message was written; 
meant to hold the southern edge of the plateau of Rivoli 
with its village till night fell, then pull out. 

Bonaparte countermanded this last directive; the plateau 
and the whole plateau, must be held to the last man. 
Rey was pia | up on Joubert as fast as he could go; 
as soon as Masséna’s men finished their evening soup, 
they were to set out on a hot-foot night march for the same 

lace. Above all, every gun within reach was to go up at 
a pace to kill horses. Tomorrow would be the big battle 
and it would be at Rivoli; even with Masséna and Rey 
fully in hand, the French would be outnumbered, would 
have no possible advantage but in artillery, for if Bona- 
parte knew his Austrians, their own cannon would be 
delayed by snow and mountain screes. As the last words 
of these orders left his lips, the general mounted and rode 
north into the gloom with the Company of Guides around 
him. 
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Map 5: Battle of Rivoli 


Ill 

Alvinzy had correctly judged La Corona and the Rivoli 
plateau as the last French defensive nucleus in the moun 
tains. He planned to flood them out by the same tactic 
of heavy-headed columns across a broad front he had used 
so successfully at the Brenta and Caldiero in the last 
campaign. There were to be six columns here, with the 
smallest of the six, 3,000 men under Wukassovich, work- 
ing along the east bank of the Adige, and the Prince of 
Reuss (Quosdanovich acting as brain) leading the largest 
8,000 strong, down the main road on the right benk 
through the Corona defile. Both had pierced the French 
outer ileiias that evening of January 13; in the dusk 
they camped, while the army staff rode forward to make 
plans for the morning's battle. 

The French, by their campfire, were evidently in line 
along the northwest face of the triangular Rivoli plateau 
(Map 5); let Reuss keep to his road, which would bring 
him to the Rivoli height clear behind the Gallic right 
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Hank, by way of the narrow and winding ravine of In 
canale. Wukassovich should cover this Raceline with can 
non and musket from beyond the river, crossing with th: 
bayonet if he could. 

A ridge runs north from the upper point of the Rivoli 
triangle, Monte Magnone, black with wind-tortured 
pines. Here had mr! a French flank- guard the day be 
fore; it was now lightly held by a few betrafions forming 
the link between Dieues' column and the three of the 
Austrian center, now spread across a stretch of low ground 
at the foot of the wide northwest face of the triangle 
known as the heights of Trombalora. Ocskay, Koblos 
Liptay, headed on three columns, their men 5,00 
each; they would make the main attack. Behind them 
as they lay i in the valley west of Monte Magnone that 
night the giant shoulder of Monte Baldo jutted against 
the stars; beyond that shoulder, through another \ alles 
deep with snow, the sixth Austrian column toiled | 

ward—4,500 men under a colonel who bore the crusad 
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in. name of Lusignan. This force was to circle the whole 
plurcau; in the morning, at the height of the fight in the 
ce: er, mount it by way of an easy track behind the 
F;. och left rear while the Prince of Reuss took the sans- 
cul ctes from their right rear. 


| vening reports said the guns could not be pulled 
through the heavy snows, the horses were exhausted. The 
men were grumbling over this and over their dinner of 
stockfish soup while their officers growled they had been 
“spoiled by the constant accompaniment of cavalry and 
artillery” so they could do nothing for themselves. 
Against these disadvantages was the fact that the French 
were clearly much inferior in number; and everyone 
thought Alvinzy’s plan a masterpiece. 

Far in the south, beyond the range of eye or ear, cav- 
alry were riding and cannon throwing flakes of fire across 


the dark at the bridge of Legnago. 
IV 


It was two in the morning, with disingenuous lights 
from moon and snow slanting across faces haggard with 
fatigue, when Bonaparte reached Rivoli plateau and rode 
from point to point, inspecting the enemy campfires 
that lay “like a belt of stars” around the heights. From 
their location Alvinzy’s arrangements were clear and the 
huge numbers he would bring to the field in the morning. 
Masséna was still out on the roads; there was no report at 
all from Rey. A courier was dispatched to the latter, 
slightly changing arrangements. His leading elements 
were to come on with the cannon to the plateau, the rest 
to switch leftward out to Garda on the lake, acting from 
that point against the column of Lusignan when it made 
the wide sweep which was its evident purpose. How 
much artillery had we? Thirty guns, not counting Rey’s. 
Good, said the general, and himself arranged their place- 


ment. 


His circuit of the camps had now brought him to the 
northern angle of the plateau. Even among the tricky 
shadows it was clear that if that southerly spur of Monte 
Magnone, known as the height of San Marco, could be 
recovered and held, the connection between Reuss’ column 
and that of Ocskay, the next in line would be broken, 
which would disjoint the Austrian attacks. Let it be done, 
now, at once, before dawn. Joubert had the brigade of 
General Vial roused from their cloaks, got them into line 
and sent them forward. By four o'clock, under the first 
pale steely light of a crisp winter day, the day of 25 
Nivése, January 14, there had been a battle on those 
heights and the heights were French. 

This left Bonaparte with a line long and excessively 
thin, from the Trombalora crest to that of San Marco. 
Just after daybreak it was assaulted by Alvinzy’s three 
center columns, Ocskay, Kéblos, Liptay, Croats and Ty- 
rolers shoulder to shoulder. Bonaparte thought to break 
them with a counterstroke and artillery fire from the 
wings. Ocskay was stopped but the other two columns 
would not break, pushing in on the French left so hard 
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the 85th demi-brigade gave way and the rest of the line 
had to fall back. 

It was eight o'clock; Liptay worked round the new left 
flank and it looked as though everything were going, but 
now the first demi-brigades of Division Masséna came 
onto the field, with their commander swearing himself 
blue in the face and banging the recreants of the 85th over 
the head with the flat of his sword. His men had marched 
all night, but battle worked on them like a cordial; they 
flew at the Austrians with the bayonet and hurled them 
down the slopes, Liptay and Koblés driven in. Now as 
battles do, this one stabilized down to long-range shoot- 
ing and a period of realignment, with more of Masséna 
coming in all the time. 

At eleven, Alvinzy’s three center columns came on 
again, Ocskay this time against the San Marco crest, 
which he won in a rush. Liptay and Koblos again won 
the edge of the plateau; the French line was an angle, 
with both wings wavering, Lusignan’s men coming into 
view in their rear, and the outpost that had held the 
Incanale defile flying to where Bonaparte stood to say 
8,000 Austrians of Reuss’ command were at their heels. 
All around the Austrians were clapping their hands in 
applause of their own effort; a band struck up the Racéczy. 
In the French lines “Faces grew long; the men said little, 
but all looked at the general.” 

He never blinked. “We have them now,” he said 
calmly, and ordered counterattacks all along the line. The 
earliest demi-brigades of Rey were with him, deployed 
along the south front of the plateau with their guns to 
hold Lusignan, the rest away behind that column firing 
into its rear; Masséna was partly fronting Ocskay, partly 
faced rear against the head of the Incanale ravine. As 
Reuss’ big column emerged to the flat crest with its band, 
the head received a violent musketry fire from both flanks; 
a battery of guns raked it from right ahead, and down on 
the mass galloped a young Major Lasalle, not yet twenty- 
one, with a regiment of hussars at his back. The leading 
ranks went down, the next stopped, the rear elements 
packing forward into a dense crowd which was furrowed 
by another discharge from the guns as Lasalle drew aside, 
and another charge from Lasalle as the guns reloaded. A 
cannon-ball touched an Austrian ammunition wagon in 
the midst of this mass; the powder exploded, the crowd 
became a screaming, panic-stricken rabble, into whose 
rear Lasalle’s squadrons pounded with red sabres. 

At the peak of the plateau Ocskay had driven into 
Masséna’s line, but as a narrow salient that slowed under 
increasing fire from front and flank. As the movement 
touched halt, Bonaparte threw in Lasalle here also. Ocskay 
broke, and without a moment's pause, Joubert and Mas- 
séna wheeled through the place where he had stood into 
the flank of Koblés’ column, breaking that and Liptay 
too in one great sweep. Lusignan had been held; now 
Joubert swung right around the pivot to take him in 
flank, while Rey closed on his rear, capturing the whole 
column. By five o'clock Alvinzy had lost 10,000 men in 
killed and prisoners; those he had left were a mob. 
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Young Lasalle, who had ridden on 
into the backs of Ocskay’s men, came 
into headquarters late to make his re- 
port, and stood for a moment, white 
and shaking with fatigue. Bonaparte 
looked up, ‘hen pointed to the corner 
where eleven battle standards, stiff with 
the gold embroidery worked into them 
by the Empress of Austria, lay in a 
heap. 

“Sleep there,” he said. ““You have 
the right.” 

V 

For himself there was neither sleep 
nor rest. The evening report from Au- 
gereau, who knew how to doeverything 
on a battlefield, but nothing till he 
reached one, confessed that Pees had 
hoodwinked him, stealing a crossing of 
the Adige at Anghiari while pretend- 
ing to fight for one at Legnago. Guy- 
eux’s brigade had lanced into his fank- 
guard and broken it up, taking soo 
prisoners, but that was a local action, 
behind the screen of which Provera 
slipped away toward Mantua. Au- 
gereau had captured or killed everyone 
the Austrian left at the Adige bridges, 
but this did not help the fact that Poo. 
vera was a day ahead on him. That 
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Map 6: Mantua and environs 


meant old Serrurier, with only about 8,000 men would 
presently have to face a sally from Wurmser’s 24,000 in 
the city while Provera dropped on the back of his neck 
with 9,000 men more—too much. 

Bonaparte fortified himself with a dash of brandy and 
dictated swift orders—Lannes operating independently 
in the south country with his brigade, to pick up the 
force under Victor, fall on Provera’s rear, delay him 
slow his march. Augereau in pursuit of Provera. ‘Rey to 
be under Joubert’s orders, Joubert to keep after Alvinz, 
don’t let him rally. Division Massena was paraded 
and its four freshest demi brigades chosen out for anothet 
frantic night march; the rest of these tired men were to 
sleep only till cock-crow, then follow on. All must arrive 
at Mantua, thirty-five miles, during the circle of the 
sun, before Provera could cover the eighteen miles o! 
better roads that stood between him and the fortress. 

On the north and east of the wide lagoon spread round 
Mantua (Map 6) by the Mincio are two hamlets, the 
town of San Giorgio, the Duke's palace of La Favorita 
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now turned into forts. San Giorgio was the weaker; 

id it through the hazy dawn of the 16th January 
chore came a regiment of Austrian horse for a surprise at- 
t all wrapped in white mantles, the special uniform 
mark of the French Berchemy hussars, who were with 
Vicor. A sergeant had left Serrurier's lines to gather 
wood for breakfast, taking a drummer-boy, his tambour 
ovr his shoulder. As the riders came trotting through the 
lincs of mist, this sergeant (name now wiped from 
hiscory) gazed, then shouted. ““Those are not our men! 
Their uniforms are too new. Beat, Boy!” 

Che drum rolled alarm; down came the Austrians with 
a shout, and right over the valiant pair, but inside San 
Giorgio the French had time to stand to arms in their 
underwear and greet the rush with a salvo of cannon that 
emptied half the Austrian saddles. Provera, swinging 
along behind with his main body, obliqued rapidly past 
against La Favorita, while Wurmser poured through the 
fortress gates against the same post. 

A day earlier they might have broken through to 
junction; but now Bonaparte was in La Favorita with 
those four demi-brigades of desperate marchers from 
Masséna, Victor had joined after missing Lannes in con- 


fused counter-marches. Serrurier counterattacked Wurm- 
ser's head of column and drove it in; Bonaparte formed 
line between La Favorita and San Giorgio, and pushed 
Victor into Provera’s center at the bayonet before the 
latter could arrange his formations. There the 57th gained 
the name of “The Terrible” still borne on its battle- flags; 
under Victor's leadership they tore through the Austrian 
lines, rolling them back both directions -right into the 
arms of Augereau, Lannes, and the rest of Masséna, who 
had closed round during the night. By two in the after- 
noon, neither flight nor "hehe was any longer possible for 
the relieving column. Provera surrendered complete. 

No more hope for Wurmser; the horse-meat was all 
gone. On the 2d of February, less than three weeks later, 
seven men around a little baroque table in La Favorita 
signed terms that surrendered Mantua, Italy, and all they 
contained to France. Bonaparte was present, but i incognito, 
saying nothing till the papers had been drawn. The 
Austrian envoys, who had not seen him before, did not 
realize till he put his name to the documents that this 
young man was the terrible soldier who with 36,000 men, 
had captured 40,000 of theirs in this last campaign, not 
to mention those dead. 
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The technique of dealing with the press has been 
worked out in such fine derail that hardly any military 
organization iS without its pre ss ofhcer, no matter ho Ww 
sumsenasid he may be. Since newspapers usually cooper: ate 
willingly, the press othcer alw ays manages to get some- 
thing into print. Even a bare schedule ‘of post activities 
or a roster of prominent persons attending some function 
ordinarily results in newspaper pub slicity. But getting on 
the air is another story. 

The radio usually finds a publicity ofhcer as awkward 
as a recruit at his first inspection. If he is at all alert, he 
may manage to get the post or organization he represents 
some mention on a news broadcast just as he gets an 
item into the paper. But that is not a complete use of the 
and he will then want to do a 


radio, as he well knows, 


better job of radio publicity. Here the regulations are of 
little help to him, for the instructions for a camp intel- 
ligence officer in one of the Army Extension Courses say, 
in part, : radio facilities of the area will all be ot 


use to him it he knows how and when to use these 
agenies. 

True enough! But how? 

Yet for hon few who know how to work with it, radio 
is no more formidable than the press. Station managers 
are aS anxious to do their part as newspaper editors, but 
they require something different from a publicity handout 
or a tip-off. The spot-news coverage newspapers relish 
gets only scant attention from the sadlioe a brief bulletin 
on a newscast is the best that can be hoped for. A public- 
ity ofhcer merely wastes his time if he calls up the local 
station to report that the boys are doing some sensational 
Rifle fire 
doesn’t make good program material, except perhaps on 
gang-busting skits, and the radio people cannot drag 


broadcasting apparatus out to the t 


firing out on the range and demands cov erage. 


target range on a 
moment’s notice. Moreover, the hour the boys are doing 
their shooting may have been contracted for by a paying 
program. 

Radio sells time just as new spapers sell advertising 
In order 
to get time for Army publicity, it is necessary to arrange 

perhaps a considerable time in advance—for a military 
program. Therefore a public relations officer who is going 
to put the Army on the air is a man who is going to start 

early. And he is going to deliver more or less definitely 
Se heduled events. 


Sps ace. The schedules are arranged in advance. 


He must also realize that commercial radio in general 
doesn't know much about the Army. A menher of a 
radio-station staff knows what can be broadcast: but un- 
less he happens to be a Guardsman or a Reserve officer, he 
won't know just what the Army does that might be suit- 
able material for a broadcast. The soldier knows what the 
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Army has and “ge but doesn’t know what part of it cai 
That puts it up to the Army, throug! 
who may also handle press relations 


be ‘put on the ai 
a “radio officer” 
to bring the Army and commercial radio together. 


When the radio officer sees a newsworthy or entertai! 
ing event coming up he should let the radio station know 
about it. He should talk it over with the manager; try t 
interest him in it. And he should be sure to do this far 
enough ahead of time so that the station manager doesn t 
schedule every period of the day on which the event is ' 
take place. With such notice, the station will at least 
mention the event on a news broadcast and perhaps 
program can be arranged. 

In the case of encampments, maneuvers, and other sp 
cial activities, the radio officer who appears at the loca 
station manager's office a month or more in advance of 
the event stands a fair chance of getting some time on 
the air. 

A program offered in complete form 
duction- 


ready for pro 
-is easier to sell than an unadorned idea, with 
production left to the station. The radio officer can ex 
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ARMY 


pect cooperation from the management and much help, 
“ the job is a big one. A daily, or even a weekly, pro- 
un is a large undertaking. 

Not only must a program be planned far in advance; 
there must also be a substitute ready for every detail in 
any program. This means that the officer in charge of a 
program must be prepared for any emergency. A station 
can fill in time on short notice, but it does not like to do 

». When it schedules a broadcast from Camp Blank it 
pa likes to have a broadcast from Camp Blank. 

A radio officer can follow one of two general courses of 
action, or he can follow a course that comprises elements 
of both. He can (1) find and suggest subjects for cover- 
age to the local station or stations; or (2) he can prepare 
complete programs, possibly a series of them. 

The first course of action is fairly easy and simple. 
From his own experience as a listener the radio officer 
knows some of the qualities needed to make a broadcast 
“broadcastable.’’ Band music, of course, is the old stand- 
by. Ceremonies can be put across with the help of good 
narration, for they are in themselves colorful. Interviews 
also have a well-defined place. But best of all is the pro- 
gram in which the Army does something. 

Instead of bringin the station manager a bald idea, if 
you are the radio el elaborate on it. Do not merely 
suggest a program to deal with gas masks and chemical 
warfare. Work out a skit, say an air raid plus sound ef- 
fects—chemical bombs dropping while gas-mask drill 
goes on in the background. A broadcast dealing with this 
subject at the 1938 Nebraska National Guard camp fea- 
tured a soldier talking to the audience in the normal 
fashion and then donning a gas mask and speaking 
through it. The horror element was not stressed. It was a 
businesslike explanation and made an effective program. 

A program featuring infantry weapons should not be 
confined, for example, to a simple description of the 
37mm. gun. On the contrary, a problem should be 
worked out. Tell what the gun crew sees in the fore- 
ground, depict the approach of a tank, and have the crew 
run through the process of firing a problem. A tank pro- 
gram should be replete with rumblings, with the tank 
crew telling what it sees ahead, and might well include 
the drama of a gun jammed at a crucial moment. 

Routine activities—as well as special events—at every 
Army post offer opportunities for series of programs. 
Such a series could cover doings all the way from the 
mess hall to guardhouse and from rifle range to parade 
ground. 

All this takes imagination. But a little originality com- 
bined with full knowledge of the Army should make 
‘or interesting and informative radio programs. 

In any case, a radio officer must make early contact 


with the local radio-station manager to undertake the 
most important step—selling the idea. If the radio ofhcer 
has an attractive list of suggested programs, and if he 
can convince the station manager that the event will be 
of wide general interest, he won’t find the selling very 
dithcult. 

If there is likelihood of other stations having an inter- 
est in the program, a group presentation may be 
ranged. It is possible that arrangements can be made to 
originate the program on the local station and to re- 
broadcast from others. For this chain stations will use 
their own facilities. A program might even be produced 
and broadcast over Army short-wave for rebroadcast by 
radio stations within its range, but here Federal Com- 
munications Commission approval is necessary. 

The radio officer, once he has landed some time on the 
air, may work up his program in great detail and have 
every angle covered. But when he actually gets on the 
air he may find everything going wrong—in fact things 
go wrong far more often than they keep to schedule. 
Therefore the announcer must be prepared to “‘ad lib.” 
Anyone subject to “mike fright” must be kept off an 
assignment of this sort. The job requires an officer with 
an agile tongue and complete understanding of all that 
is going on about him. He must never be caught napping 
after a program has been launched. Programs of the 
man-on-the-street type may be used and in these the 
program director must be able to ask intelligent questions 
and have them ready to spring as opportunity offers. 

Throughout all radio word- “pictures there must be 
movement and a touch of drama. For instance, you can- 
not just say that “the troops are moving out.” Describe 
the movement, give it color, make a story of it. Give a 
word-picture of the whole panorama and expl ain how the 
present scene fits in. 

It is especially essential that the narrator take for 
granted that his listeners know nothing much about the 
Army. Therefore technical terms are definitely out, except 
for a few generally accepted ones. This is not such a 
handicap as it might seem, for we are trying to acquaint 
the public with the Army. 

The radio publicist gets into trouble by airing his pri- 
vate views or grinding an axe——not even an Army axe. 
A news broadcast is not the proper place for such activi- 
ties. What listeners want is a straightforward account of 
what is going on, not a patriotic pep talk with three 
cheers for the Army, Navy, and Marines. A radio officer 
must not expect to get flscen minutes of undiluted 
praise of the Army into every fifteen minutes of broad- 
cast time. His material must have real news or entertain 
ment value. The advertiser who devotes his entire tim« 
to boosting his product doesn’t have any listeners. The 
Army is in the same position. Moreover, station managers 
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Man-en-the-street type interview with troops arriving at summer encampment of the Nebraska National Guard 


will not carry a program of this sort for the Army. They 
might, on the other hand, carry the advertising pane- 
gyric because it is paid for. 

There is no time of the day or night when you can 
plant an unattended microphone just anywhere in an 
Army post and expect to pick up an interesting pro- 
gram. The only possible exception is the bandstand dur- 
ing a concert. This means, of course, that the microphone 
needs the services of a director-announcer to take care of 
stage and explanation. With proper staging, Army pro- 
grams will compare favorably with many other air fea- 
tures. 

The essential techniques and some of the problems 
involved in arranging for radio publicity are well il- 
lustrated by the successful experiments conducted in 
connection with the 1937 Fourth Army Maneuvers and 
the 1938 Nebraska National Guard enc: ampment at Camp 
Ashland. The second of these more closely parallels the 
situation with which post publicity officers have to deal. 
It also confirmed the findings of the first, more general 
experiment. 

The 1938 Nebraska National Guard encampment went 
on the air with a series of thirteen programs of fifteen 
minutes each and ; a concluding program of one-half 
hour. 


Coverage was sO complete that the broadcasts were 
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Not all of 
the nine Nebraska stations could carry all the programs 
but every radio station in the state, with one = 
did carry at least four. The station not participating wa 
bound by a policy which forbade carrying a — 
originating through a competitor's facilities, and wa 
virtually forced to prepare one broadcast of its own 
originating at the camp. Competition between radi 
stations is just as keen as between newspapers 
not afford to ignore live program material. 

Thus every station in Nebraska carried at least one 
program dealing with National Guard camp activities 
This was the first time that any even got such complete 
coverage in that state—even the Governor’s Day cere 
monies usually get no more than a special program on 
one station. The Guard program, in fact, gave many 
Nebraskans their first radio contact with the military 

After it had been decided to offer a program, the pro- 
posal was submitted to all radio stations in the state. A 
10,000-watt Lincoln station was prevailed upon to act as 
the key or originating station with permission to rebroad- 
cast the program. Periods open on the originating sta- 
tion’s schedule were listed and other station managers 
were requested to indicate time preferences. From those 
preferences the periods of broadcast were chosen. 

A brief résumé of the programs went out so that station 


available to every radio listener in the state. 
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ni vagers could choose those they preferred if they were 
unwilling to carry all of them. training schedule for 
th. National Guard encampment furnished the basis of 
ch: program. It was mimeographed and distributed in 


this form: 


Broapcasts FROM Nationa Guarp Camp 
Aucust 8-21, 1938 
Monday, August 8 
11:00-11:15 AM 
Description of troops’ arrival; Man-on-street type inter- 
view in various companies as men pitch camp. 
Tuesday, August 9 
11:00-11:15 AM 
Interview with quartermaster and supply offers, origi- 
nating from quartermaster office. It is always of interest 


to civilians to hear how many miles of cookies troops will 
eat, and so on. 


Wednesday, August 10 
11:00-11:15 AM 
Interview with medical officers and description of field 


hospital. General public always finds sanitation and dis- 
ease-prevention interesting. 


Thursday, August 11 
11:00-11:15 AM 
Interview with howitzer officers and explanation of 


howitzer company’s duties. Few people know much about 
the howitzer and its place in modern war. 


Friday, August 12 
11:00-11:15 AM 
Description of gas and chemical warfare demonstration. 
Gas bombs and grenades will be exploded and troops will 
run through the gas. For demonstration, tear gas is used. 
This should be interesting. 


Saturday, August 13 


8:00-8:15 AM 
All the infantry troops in a full-field inspection, and 
then parade following the inspection. This s ould be in- 


structive and interesting. 


Sunday, August 14 
2:30-3:00 PM 
Band concert by 110th Medical Regiment band. This 
program will include only military music. 
Monday, August 15 
5:30-5:45 PM 
On-the-spot description of a formal guard mount. 
Mounting the guard is one of the most colorful of mili- 
(ary ceremonies. 
Tuesday, August 16 
11:00-11:15 AM 
All infantry units in field exercises. Description of ex- 
‘ended order and combat principles. Impressive. 


Wednesday, August 17 
11:00-11:15 AM 
On this day troops march at dawn on a two-day ma- 
neuver. They will designated as the Red Army and 
the Blue Army. One defends a position near the State 
Fisheries, the other attacks. This broadcast will be a de- 


scription of the actual attack as it takes place from an ad- 
vanced position. 


Thursday, August 18 
11:00 AM 


This will be a fifteen-minute remote broadcast from a 
spot where the troops march by on their return to camp 
after the maneuver is over. Should be very colorful. 


Friday, August 19 
8:00-8:15 AM 
Infantry troops in riot-duty exercises. Description of 
the movements with backgrounds of actual instruction 
and comments by instructors and men. 


Saturday, August 20 
8:00-8:15 AM 
The infantry regiment holding battalion inspections. 
Inspections are always interesting. 


Sunday, August 21 
2:00-2:30 PM 

A description of the Governor's Day ceremonies. This 
is Army Show Day. Should be immensely colorful. 

The “cue” sheet is important for the coordination of 
programs, for no radio station wants to publicize another. 
Station XYZ does not care to broadcast a program which, 
following the openin bugle call and the theme music, 
begins: ““Station BUZZ present an official program of the 
Nebraska National Guard. . . .” The cue sheet is the 
device that gives the local outlets a share of credit. The 
cue sheet used last summer follows: 


BUGLE CALL AND MUSIC WILL ORIGINATE 
THROUGH (key station ) 
IMPORTANT: 
CUE SHEET: 


NEBRASKA NATIONAL GUARD PROGRAMS 

AUGUST 8-21, inclusive 

OPEN ON ZERO AS SCHEDULE: (EXAMPLE: 
11:00:00) WITH 

BIZ: BUGLE “FIRST CALL” 

MUSIC: “STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER,” 
FADE AFTER TEN SECONDS FOR 


LOCAL ANNOUNCER: “(Local station) presents an 
official program of the Nebraska National Guard origi- 
nating at the Guard camp near Ashland, Nebraska, and 
coming to you through the facilities of stations (key 
station) and (local station ).” 
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MUSIC: UP AFTER TWENTY SECONDS FROM 
FADE: CONTINUE FULL FOR TEN SECONDS 
FADE GUARD CAMP ANNOUNCER: INTO 
SHOW 


CLOSING CUE: 
GUARD CAMP ANNOUNCER: “This program, 


authorized by Adjutant General H. J. Paul, is an official 
presentation of the Nebraska National Guard and origi- 
nated in the National Guard Camp at Ashland, 
through the facilities of (key station ) and affliated Ne- 
braska stations.’ 


LOCAL ANNOUNCER: “This is station .......... 
ee a Aa Nok Nebraska, an official outlet for Neb- 
raska National Guard programs, by command of Ad- 
jutant General Paul.” 


(Note) GUARD CAMP ANNOUNCER’S CLOS- 
ING CUE WILL COME 14 minutes 30 seconds from 
first note of bugle call on 15-minute shows—2g min- 
utes, 30 saitealy from first note of bugle on half-hour 
shows. In other words, your local announcer will have 
30 seconds for local identification. 


As the cue sheet indicates, a fadeout comes after ten 
seconds of theme music. This permits the local an- 
nouncer to name his own station in the opening an- 
nouncement. After twenty seconds the music resumes 





lune 


and the show takes up from camp as broadcast th: 
the originating station and rebroadcast through the 
station. 

The closing cue signals the end of the program 
the local announcer takes over for his local “plus” or 
takes over permanently if the closing music is to be 
omitted. 

Only two of these Nebraska broadcasts failed to go of 
as scheduled. The two-day maneuver was called off i he. 
cause of bad weather, and it was necessary to substitute 
for these periods. 

The Nebraska National Guard broadcasts were, jn 
general, favorably received by the public. Studio head: 
without exception also approved of them, and the 4oo 
pieces of fan mail received echoed the managerical ap- 
plause. The nature of the programs had much to do with 
this favorable reception. For one thing, no program say- 
ored of propaganda; all were held to straight reporting. 
Throughout the series the commentator confined himself 
to vedleal reporting on the scenes covered. 

In sum, the Army must have “radio ofhcers” to plan 
usable programs, get radio time, and work closely with 
the stations that put them on. The Army’s radio programs 
must be dramatic; they must entertain; they must avoid 
propaganda. The Nebraska National Guard programs 
have pointed the way. The Army is missing a bet if 
it keeps off the air. 
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SENSIBLE SUMMER SHIRTS 


Summer, the hottest season of the year, is the time when 
the troops work hardest. The camps of the civilian com- 
ponents are going full-swing, ranges resound with firing, 
and there are practice marches and large-scale maneuvers. 
Every one of these activities entails sweat in copious 
quantities, and sometimes heat exhaustion. 

Back in the so-called “good old days,” troops were sadly 
harnessed and weighted down, but performed prodigious 
feats of valor nevertheless. Today, the non-horse mounted 
soldier is fairly comfortable from the waist down since 
the advent of long trousers, and gone are those sweat- 
boxes known as blouses, cotton, khaki. But there is still 
vast room for improvement. The cotton uniform has a 
high collar buttoned around the throat. This, with a neck- 
tie, makes a perfect fireless cooker, since no circulation 
of air upward is possible. The sleeves button at the wrist, 
usually with a close fit for the sake of neatness. At th« 
waistline the shirttail is crammed into the trousers making 
that area the most uncomfortable of all. The layers of 
belt, trousers, shirttails, and underwear soak us with 
sweat even on days that are not torrid. 

What could we do about it? Well, here is one sug- 
gestion. The garment shown in the pictures is a com- 
mercial pattern bushjacket made of medium-weight cot- 
ton gabardine. It isn’t new; it was developed years ago as 
| practical garment for the tropical heat of Africa. The 
British army uses it both in India and Africa. The Italians 
wore it in the Ethiopian campaign, and recent newsreels 
show it in use in Libya. 

This jacket has several advantages. In the first place, 
it comes in three sizes—small, medium, and large—one 


or another of which will fit all but the most exceptional. 
Thus, economy of manufacture would result from abolish 
ing the many neck- and sleeve-lengths now required in 
shirts. 


There is also adequate pocket room plenty for the 
notebooks and other personal impedimenta an ofhcer or 
soldier would catty. 

Third, the jacket presents a neat and soldierly appear- 
ance. The little man whose issue shirt collar is too large 
and sleeves too long, and the big man whose collar was 
“snug” and sleeves too short, both look infinitely better 
in the bushjacket. 

The fourth consideration is most impertant of all. Any 
garment designed for wear during strenuous activity in 
summer heat should protect the wearer from over-exposure 
to the sun’s rays and should allow air to circulate over the 
body, thus carrying away the heated air that enervates. 
The bushj: acket satishes both requirements. Bec ause of its 
ventilated design, it can be made of somewhat heavier 
material than a shirt, affording more protection from the 
sun and also from branches, vines, and underbrush. Since 
it is worn outside of the trousers and has an open neck, 
and short, wide sleeves, it permits air to circulate freely 
around the body. 

The commercial-type bushjacket would require slight 
modification to make an ideal military garment. Raise the 
upper pockets a little, lengthen the sleeves about an inch 
to protect the bends of the arm, and this garment will 
give us a neater and much more comfortable and there- 
fore efficient body of soldiers in the heat of summer. 
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The November-December issue of The INFANTRY JoUR- 
NAL contained three different types of infantry organiza- 
tion: the X Division, the Y Division, and the new pro- 
posed inf antry regiment, The readers of The Jou RNAI 
were asked to choose between the X and Y Divisions, with 
the added suggestion that, liking neither, they should 
whittle out their own. Now I feel hardly qualified to 
judge these units fully. Likewise am I lacking in the 
necessary tools, the knowledge and experience, to carve 
out one of my own. But as a young lieutenant who still 
has, on rare occasions, the opportunity to lead minor in- 
fanery units in tactical exercises, | claim the right, if not 
the qualifications, to discuss certain features of the rifle 
squad, platoon, and company, and to compare these with 
the corresponding units of the proposed new infantry 
regiment. 

Before delving deeper, however, it might be well to 
indicate certain features of each of these organizations 
(Figure 1). The rifle platoon of the Y Division resembles 
the present rifle platoon very closely, having two sections 
of three squads each. In the X Division the rifle squad 
marks a distinct departure in that it has but three privates 
and a corporal. Three of these “four-man gangs’ form a 
section commanded by a sergeant, and three sections make 
a platoon totaling forty -three men. The squad of the 
proposed new infantry regiment, which I will henceforth 
refer to as the NIR, ” differs in practically every respect 
from those in the X and Y Divisions and also from our 
present set-up. The squad is larger rather than smaller, 
with twelve men—ten privates, a sergeant and a corporal. 
The section has been eliminated altogether; the platoon 
simply consists of three squads armed with the semiauto- 
matic rifle. 

With these differences in mind let us now discuss these 
units as to size and composition, taking first of all the 
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We will never attain 
the ideal, but at least 
we can work toward it 






four-man squad proposed in the X Division. Its advan- 
tages, stated briefly, are: 

(1) Itis highly mobile and very maneuverable. 

(2) Ie presents a small indistinct gtoup target. 

(3) It increases the ratio of specially trained leaders t 
other soldiers on the battlefield. 

These undoubtedly strong arguments are backed up by 
considerable precedent. This type of unit has been ex 
tensively used in Spain. Witness what one Italian observe: 
has to say: 

To dispose of a solid infantry there should be a noncon 
missioned officer or long-service specialist for every three pn 

vates. Only with such a backbone and with adequate 
periodical training in the field, can units be constructed which 
are capable of surviving and advancing under the extremel) 
difficult conditions imposed by a modern combat. . . . Whil 
attacking, some detachments on both sides in Spain have 
adopted with excellent results the system of the team or 
group of three infantrymen used by shock troops during th 


World War. 


“Forecasts from the War in Spain,” by Lieutenant Col 
Emilio Canevari, Infantry Reserve, Italian Army; Army © 
nance, March-April, 1938. 
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~ nquestionably, under certain conditions this type of 
Jray basic unit is superb, but we should avoid the pitfall of as- 
suming that it should be invariably used. In Spain much 
ntry of the fighting has taken place in broken and rocky coun- 
y admirably suited to the use of these small units. Also, 
many fights have centered around towns and villages 
where large groups are naturally unwieldy and hard to 
maneuver. This small squad has, on the other hand, one 
serious defect that can hardly be overlooked. When for 
any reason the four-man gang is reduced to two or one, it 
loses its effectiveness as a fighting unit. This is one of the 
chief reasons why the NIR has a basic group of twelve 
men. In the words of the author of the article that de- 
scribed it,” this group “has enough men to make a fight- 
ing unit in fact and in name at all times and under all 
conditions.” I have often heard officers of war experience 
remark that although our companies were organized into 
four platoons, it was a rare thing to see more than three 
platoons, even before the unit had experienced any real 
combat. Colonel Dorst in his discussion of the X Division 
a amplifies this by his statement that “our fighting units 
in ) in France averaged about two-thirds the strength actually 
at hand.” If that is to be the case, then it may be 
, st stated that many twelve-man groups, by the time 
| they have crossed their first line of de- 
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parture, will have shrunk considerably in 
size, but—and this is a very impor- 
tant point—if they still number as 
many as four men, they can 


still be considered effective 
> advan- 


aders to 

dup by hghting units. It will 

een €x- probably be argued 
observer that when a unit actually 


enters combat intact, with the 
noncom- fae men properly dispersed at irregular 


hree pn intervals, it will be difficult for one 


adequate man to directly control eleven others. To this 
ed which I 
tala can only add that in close contact and under enemy fire 


_ While it will be next to impossible. But how about advancing 





ain have through fog, smoke, or heavy woods, or in night attacks? 
team or In these circumstances it is imperative that the men stay 
ring the close together under as few leaders as possible, first, to 
maintain direction and prevent individuals from becoming 
» Colonel . 
my Ord- “The New Infantry Regiment,” The INFANTRY JourNnaAL, No- 


mber-December, 1938, 





lost, and second, to give weight and direction to the attack 
at the decisive moment. Such attacks, in order to be suc- 
cessful, must not only contain the element of surprise but 
must he able to exploit this surprise quickly and with suf- 
ficient force. 

On the other hand, when the situation requires that 
smaller groups be used, the twelve-man squad can readily 
be subdivided in many different ways—one solution be- 
ing to place five men under the sergeant and five under 
the corporal. Thus whenever necessary the small groups 
advocated in the X Division can readily be obtained. The 
twelve-man squad, therefore, actually gives us a highly 
flexible unit adaptable to any situation, and one that 
will remain a alin unit even after suffering losses. 

Let us now turn to the organization of the platoon. 
Here we see that the various types of units proposed are 
even more diversified than in the squad. Iwo sections 
are retained in the Y Division, the X Division has three 
sections, and the NIR has none. Actually, from the view- 
point of the platoon leader, there would be little differ- 
ence in the tactical handling of the latter two, since the 
NIR squad would correspond very closely to the X Di- 
vision section. The use of a two-section platoon is really 
the controversial point in the basic structure of these three 
units. Is there any real basis for its retention? The section 
is undoubtedly a holdover from the days long past when 
units advancing in close order were supposed to furnish 
the ever-necessary fire and movement by means of mu- 
tually supporting fire. But even years before the World 
War and the machine gun, the advent of the rapid-load- 
ing rifle spelled the doom of such tactics. For mutually 
supporting fire, to be effective, must be controlled fire, 
and in order for a section leader to control the fire of his 
men in an attack, they must be closer together than com- 
mon sense will permit in the lead-laden atmosphere of a 
modern battlefield. As far back as 1865, when men 
fought shoulder to shoulder, the great French tactician, 
Ardant du Picq, decried the ability to control fire 
these words: 

What is the use of fire by command? It is impracticable 


against the enemy except in extraordinary cases. Any at- 
tempt at supervision of it is a joke.* 


Recognition of this truth, coupled with the develop- 
ment of means of combat much more capable of deliver- 
ing covering fire, such as the heavy and light machine 
gun, the mortar, rapid-fire artillery, and aircraft, has di- 
vested the section of the highly ‘questionable ability it 
may have ever had of acting as an effective pivot of fire. 

Instead, its principal use, even during the World War, 


*Battle Studies, by Colonel Ardant du Picq 
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has been to constitute the initial reserve of the platoon, 
and even this function is well open to question. If a 
section is so used, there is then in reserve a force equal 
to the one attacking, which is not an economical method 
of employment, especially at the very forefront of the bat- 
tle. For this reserve must follow closely enough behind 
the leading section for the platoon leader to control it, and 
this usually places it in a position to receive the “overs” 

intended for the leading section as well as the enemy fire 
especially intended for the reserves. Naturally, the larger 
this reserve, the more casualties. 

Moreover, unless the attack is through wooded country 
or over very rough terrain, there will seldom be space or 
cover enough for maneuvering a unit the size of a three- 
squad section close to the enemy's position; for if the 
reserve is to be effective, it must maintain the element of 
surprise or must at least be free from direct enemy fire 
until it is in a position to exert decisive pressure against 
the point it is attacking. It is dificult enough for a squad 
to accomplish this, to say nothing of the difficulties a sec- 
tion ee encounter. 

Furthermore, as often occurs, if a section is detached 
from a platoon, there is then left an officer plus a sergeant 
commanding a section. Likewise, if two squads are taken 
from a section there is then a sergeant and a corporal com- 
manding a squad. Both of these situations introduce an 
unnecessary doin of command and result in an inefficient 
use of leaders. These examples illustrate very clearly how 
a platoon consisting of two three- “squad sections is lacking 
in adaptability to changing situations—a deficiency that 

can hardly be overlooked in modern warfare. 

In the matter of supporting weapons as well as in organ- 
ization these three proposed units show a wide difference. 
Considering first the light machine guns, the Y Division 
platoon has two per rile section, the NIR has a sec- 
tion of four guns in the company headquarters group, 
and the X Division apparently discards them altogether. 
This disagreement is nothing new, however; this weapon 
has always been a problem child. The early tendency in 
every army was to lay great stress upon the ability of these 
guns to support the attack by close-range automatic fire. 
In 1918 the Germans went so far as to make the light 
machine gun the basic element in the attack. Note these 
excerpts from German regulations issued in January, 
1918: 

Light machine guns constitute the essential fire strength, 
the backbone even, of the infantry attack. It is necessary that 
the light machine guns during the attack and particularly at 
short ranges, keep up an accurate and uninterrupted fire, not 
only in: o tern of a continuous rolling fire, but in short 
and jain bursts under the protection of which the riflemen 
will advance their attack. The enemy will be driven from his 
positions by fire and not by assault.* 

Many officers, both in our own and foreign armies, 
have accepted this doctrine, pointing out that it was not 
only a major factor in the success of the great German 
Spring Drive of 1918, but that the Germans themselves 


*From German TR’s issued January, 1918, entitled Guide to the 
Use of Machine Guns in the Attack. 
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consider it so sound they have retained it ever © ce: 
Therefore, they argue, why shouldn't we accept hes 
same tactics? To this there are several answers. | of 
all, the German machine gun, the Maxim '08/1- ¢q 


hardly be compared to the weapon we intend to u 
light machine gun, the modified Browning auto atic 
rile. The Maxim is belt-fed and water-cooled. and 
weighs at least twice as much as the Browning. 
therefore capable of more accurate and sustained irc 


it 4s 
han 


our weapon, though at the same time it is much les: 
maneuverable. We should not lean too heavily on a com 
parison of weapons that have such dissimilar character. 


istics. Added to this is the fact that the Germans sup- 
ported the advance of these light machine guns with the 
fire of heavy machine guns, trench mortars, and accom- 
panying artillery. According to a British staff report, it 
was these close supporting fires more than the fire of light 
machine guns that demoralized the defense and permit- 
ted the infantry to advance.® Let us also add, in consider- 
ing this point the experience of other nations which have 
not been as pleased with the performance of their light 
machine guns as have the Germans. The British, for in- 
stance, who have experimentally placed one of their new 
Bren machine guns in each rifle squad, make the follow 
ing observations: 

Originally the gun [the Bren] was regarded as an integral 
part of the section, never to be taken away. It was found, 
however, that the gun rarely could be fired when so used 
unless the section or platoon to which it belonged was work 

‘ing entirely on its own, or had ample room for maneuver. 
Further the action of secking and occupying good firing 
positions—usually on the flank—disorganized the sub-units 
concerned. Riflemen of the section tended to become mere 
servants of the light machine gun, or else were inclined to 
forge ahead and leave the light machine gun and its crew far 
behind, thus weakening and disorganizing the section. If 
the riflemen waited for the light machine gun the advance 
was slowed down; and in the final phase of the attack, ‘the 
number of bayonet men was considerably reduced through 
the consequent disorganization." 


These conclusions seem to be borne out by the remarks 
of the Italian officer previously quoted on the war in 
Spain. He writes as follows: 


The light machine guns or machine rifles employed have 
shown themselves badly adapted to those uses for which they 
originally were intended—to accompany the attack. They 
are defensive arms of poor efficiency which actually serve to 


retard the infantry.* 


It would seem, then, that this method of attack in 
which the riflemen advance under the covering fire of the 
light machine guns is open to considerable question. At 
any rate, it cannot always be relied upon although i it can 
probably be used at times. Does it seem wise, then, to 
incorporate these weapons in our rifle platoon when we 


*German Training Regulations, 1937. 


“Notes on Recent Fighting, No. 13,” by British General Staff. 
June 4, 1918. Extract from GHQ Summary of Information, \0 
73, June 12, 1918. 


*The Infantry School Mailing List, Volume XVI. 
*Same source as in footnote 1. 
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1c at all sure that we will be able to employ them 
ively—in the attack at least? To me it seems that 
NJIR has arrived at a better solution of this lem 
lacing a limited number of these weapons (four) in 
ompany headquarters. This permits a more flexible 
f them. For if the situation is such that the company 
nander believes these guns can best be used by the 
placoons directly, he can attach them to the platoons in 
whatever ratio seems best. On the other hand, if the ter- 
rain is such that these guns can best support the attack 
from positions farther in rear, they might conceivably be 
fired as a battery of four guns in a manner similar to 
heavy machine guns, using direct fire of course. This I 
believe to be one of the best uses that could be made of 
our modified Browning. Two guns could fire while the 


are 


con 


ort, it other two reloaded, thus insuring continuous fire—which 
light is of prime importance in any covering fire. Undoubtedly, 
ermit- good positions for these guns—and sitions are 
sider- . 


not numerous—can more easily be found by the light 
machine-gun section leader somewhat in rear of where the 
assault platoons are attempting to force their way. Also, 
the supply of ammunition, which must always be con- 
sidered, can be more easily maintained with these guns 
somewhat back than when they are attempting to keep 
up with the platoons. And finally, if the company com- 
mander does not have heavy machine guns supporting 
him, he still has a possible means of influencing the 
action by using his light guns to support his assault pla- 
toons as the need arises. 

To all of these arguments must be added the fact that 
regardless of its shortcomings offensively, our present light 
machine gun does have definite assets as a defensive 
weapon, and for that reason alone, if for no other, it 
should be retained. As ground is seized the company 
commander can push these guns forward to help hold it. 
Using them in his manner his risk of losing them initi- 
ally is not as great as in using them with his assault pla- 
toon, where they are often more of a hindrance than a 
help, as the British have attested. 

Moreover, there are several special situations where 
these four light machine guns could be better employed 
under com ny control. Perhaps a company is attacking 
with one flank exposed. These weapons might well be 
used to cover that flank. Or perhaps a wooded area 
organized as a hostile center of resistance is encountered, 
and it is necessary to push past this woods. Here the 
light machine guns could be used with other weapons to 
cover the sides of the woods while the riflemen push by 
and envelop it. Still another use to which a company 
commander might want to put these guns is to provide 
a measure of ion from low-flying attack planes. 
Both in Spain and in China air attack against ground 
troops has been steadily increasing and is daily becoming 
more of a menace. If the weather and the terrain happen 
to favor an attack of this kind, the company commander 
may well wish to place his light machine guns with an 
eve toward antiaircraft defense as well as support for his 
platoons. This can be accomplished better, I believe, if 
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the ont commander retains the light guns as a sec- 
tion under his control than if he places them under the 
control of the platoon leader. 

From the above arguments it seems to me that we can 
draw these conclusions concerning the ya machine gun: 

(1) They do have a definite use in the rifle company. 

(2) If attached to a platoon they will often be an en- 
cumbrance rather than a help. 

(3) Greater flexibility in their use can be attained if 
they are placed in the company headquarters. They can 
then be attached to platoons if necessary. 

(4) Their use should not be restricted to any one 
phase of combat; they should be considered weapons of 
opportunity to be employed whenever and however 
needed. 

Having disposed of the light machine gun, let us now 
pass on to a discussion of the light infantry mortar. Here 
we see that the Y Division has one of these in each pla- 
toon. The discussion accompanying the X Division does 
not definitely locate the mortars, but from the total given 
for the division there are apparently six in the headquarters 
of each rifle battalion. The NIR, on the other hand, has 
three light mortars per company, which, like the light 
machine guns, are in the company headquarters. Thus 
there seems to be little argument concerning the necessity 
of having these weapons. During the War the rifle 

nade was simply an imperfect attempt to supply this 
need. The Spanish conflict has furnished plenty of testi- 
monials as to the effect of these weapons. | quote a Rus- 
sian observer as follows: “In the attack the trench mortars 
of the advancing forces produced a tremendous effect 
(both material and moral) on the defenders.”” 

The same Italian officer earlier referred to expresses 
this view: “Mortars have demonstrated their usefulness, 
and have proved themselves indispensable in the attack. 
Without them infantry is neneiile ak overcoming resist- 
ance in houses prepared for defense or in well-prepared 
defenses.””*® 

The big question thus seems to be not whether we shall 
have them, but where we shall put them. If they are 
placed in the battalion they would probably, in most situ- 
ations, be attached to companies anyway; hence, the real 
problem narrows down to whether attachment to the 
company or the platoon is best. Here some of the same 
arguments that applied to the light machine gun apply 
equally for the mortar. Take, for instance, the question of 
ammunition supply. Our present Chief of Infantry, Major 
General Lynch, has said, “The critical problem in the use 
of the mortars is ammunition supply. . . . Only in ex- 
ceptional situations would it be possible to replenish the 
mortar-ammunition supply of a platoon mortar during a 
daylight fight.”** Of course, it cannot be guaranteed that 


even a company mortar could be supplied with ammu- 


“Infantry Decides the Outcome of Battle,” by M. Svelayev, in 
Krasnaya Svyesda, September 21, 1937. 

“Same source as footnote 1. 

™“Current Infantry Developments,” by Major General George 
A. Lynch, Chief of Infantry, in The INFANTRY JouRNAL, January- 
February, 1938. 
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nition, but the chances are considerably better. For one 
thing, the new 4 x 4 half-ton truck, which is by far the 
best cross-country carrier our army has yet seen, will 
enable ammunition to be brought in greater quantities 
closer up to the assault units than ever before. Also, a 
weapon with an extreme range of 1,500 yards, such as 
our contemplated 60-mm. mortar, would give the mortar- 
section commander considerable latitude in selecting po- 
sitions from which to support the attack of the rifle pla- 
toons “positions in which he can also be certain of his 
ammunition supply. 

Then consider the times when a platoon mortar would 
be useless. What if the attack happens to be through 
heavily wooded country? The mortars cannot fire, for the 
trees not only prevent ‘observation but also, exce pt where 
clearings may be found, prevent fire altogether. Of what 
value, then, is a platoon mortar under such circumstances? 
Is it not a useless encumbrance? Would it not be better 
to have the mortars back in reserve under company con- 
trol where they will neither impede the platoon nor be 
unnecessarily endangered themselves? 

Equally as useless is the platoon mortar when the 
platoon has to advance across open ¢ ground that affords 
little or no cover, for it would be insanity in its purest 
form to attempt to fire it within view of the enemy even 
at long ranges. There are other times, too—night attacks, 
attacks in heavy fog or through smoke—when platoon 
mortars would be useless. In all these cases wisdom 
would dictate having these weapons under company con- 
trol. Then, when the need does arrive to employ them in 
the platoon, they can easily be attached just as the light 
machine guns can. Otherwise we must expect results 
like those in the World War when many heavy machine 
guns were pushed forward with assault units at times 
when they were of little value, suffering, as a result, 
casualties out of all proportion to the support they gave. 

There are a few examples, however, of units that did 
not send their supporting weapons into the thick of the 
fight unless it was evident that they could thus be effec- 
tively employed. The 362d Infantry of the gist Division 
offers a striking example. It habitually retained all auto- 
matic riflemen and rifle grenadiers under battalion con- 
trol, and all 37-mm. guns, mortars, and machine guns, 
under regimental control, and fed them into the fight 
when and where they were needed. Let us observe this 


JOURNAL Ma June 
regiment's record. It fought with its own division 1 the 
attack on Epinonville, September 27-29, 1918. Ni xt at 
tached to the 32d Division without rest, it was th no a. 
tached to the 1st Division when the 32d was te! eyed. 
After this it was sent to Belgium to its own divisior, with. 
out rest. Colonel J. H. Parker, its wartime comm. nder. 
attributed its unusual performance to this method of 


centralized control.” Although I am not advo. iting 
quite this same set-up, it must be admitted th: the 
record of the 362d Infantry is a strong argument i deed 
for the policy of keeping supporting infantry we« pons 
where the greatest flexibility and variety in their en ey 
ment can be attained, and where they can furnis| 
maximum of support with a minimum ‘of risk to them. 
selves and hindrance to the unit they are supporting. This 
place is, I believe, for light mortars as well as light ma 
chine guns, in the headquarters of the rifle company, 
Here these weapons will have better assurance of an ade. 
quate ammunition supply, they will not be uselessly ex. 
posed to destruction, they will give to the company com- 
mander a powerful means of influencing the action, and, 
lastly, they can be used more flexibly. 

By now it should not take a reader of any great dis. 
cernment to realize that in this discussion I have chosen thx 
rifle company of neither the X nor the Y Division. But 
neither have I whittled out one of my own. I have not 
even condemned the X and Y units as being unalterably 
wrong. Instead, I have attempted to point out that under 
certain conditions these units would probably function 
very well, but that right there is where their greatest 
weakness lies. The ideal military organization is one that 
will function well under all conditions. Of course, such 
an organization will never be attained, but it is at least 
the goal toward which we work. The rifle company of 
the infantry regiment now awaiting approval by the War 
Department, and which I have referred to as the NIR, has 
gone farthest toward this goal, not only because it pos 
sesses the necessary qualities of fire power, maneuvera- 
bility, and durability, but most of all because it possesses, 
to a greater degree than the other units proposed, that 
property of prime importance in modern warfare—the 
ability to meet a variety of situations in an infinite number 
of ways. 


““Tnfantry Organization—An Experiment in War,” by Colonel 


J. H. Parker, Infantry, in The INFANTRY Journat, June, 1922. 


A ComPARISON OF PRESENT AND Proposep RirLeE ComMpaNIes 


UNIT Present Div. X Division 
Squad Corporal and Corporal and 
7 privates 3 privates 
Section 3 squads 3 squads 
Platoon 2 sections 3 sections 
Company 3 platoons 3 platoons 


Y Division New infantry 
Regiment 


Corporal and 


Sergeant, 


7 privates Corporal, and 
10 privates 

3 squads None 

2 sections 3 squads 

3 platoons 3 platoons 
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Texture and Shadows 


By CAPTAIN PETER RODYENKO 
Corps of Engineers Reserve 


[here is a proverb saying that the art of war is variable 
and constantly changing, yet the newspaper reader who 
looks at the war pictures that have now become a pet- 
manent feature in the illustrated sections has good reason 
for not believing it. As scenes from recent 
war theaters have re Be very closely those published 


1 whole, 
twenty years and more ago. In one respect, however, 
there is a big difference. 

A comparison of present-day war pictures with those 
of the World War shows the complete absence of “a 
wae: irregular, polychrome designs which adorned, i 
those days, all war matériel from Big Berthas down to the 
steel helmets whether worn by Doughboy, Poilu, or 
Kraut. Called camouflage, a French term adopted by 
most of the Allied armies, these decorations were sup- 
posed to conceal the wearer or object from the enemy or at 
least to mislead him. Most military men accepted this 
as a fact without trying to find out how come and why. 
The designs and color schemes had been invented by 
camoufienrs, specially trained engineer troops with a 
strong percentage of artists, and therefore queer ducks 
who thought up tricks requiring more work to be done by 
tired doughboys and artillerymen. 

Not that these color schemes were without merit. They 
frequently succeeded in fooling visual observers on the 
ground and in the air. Artistic color sharks, like William 
Andrew Mackay, who in his own words “mixed color 
with light,” had produced color schemes which at some 
distance fooled the observer regarding the outline and 
size of an object thus treated, but only so long as it did 
not move fast. This technique worked out especially 
well in the Navy. The “dazzlepaint” confused ob- 
servers as to the size of a ship and its direction of travel 
in observations through instruments at a long distance. 
Visual observers from the air were also often deceived. 

Shortly after the Armistice, the camoufleurs of all 
armies disappeared as completely as if they had applied 
their mysterious art to themselves. Their units were de- 
mobilized and ceased to exist except perhaps on paper in 
the file of somebody in some war office. Peacetime routine 
was resumed and battles were won on paper without 

benefit of camouflage. 

The elusive art, dormant for more than ten years, 
popped up again when trouble started in the Gran Chaco, 
ind in China, Ethiopia, and Spain, but this time in a new 





streamlined form, almost unrecognizable to the old-timers 
who had wielded the paint brush and had revelled in 
colorful angular patterns. Now, trained technicians with 
an artistic Mair tackled the business from a new 
compelled by the development and near pertection of ait 
photogr aphy. 

The 
Once the exposure has been determined and the shutter 
speed set, the click 
matically and take series of over lapping pictures, if re 


ang 


modern aerial camera cannot easily be tooled 


camera, motor-driven, will auto 
quired, in addition to single shots, without getting tired, 


without losing its efficiency. Colors, of course, do not 
show on the photographic prints, but differences in re 
flection or absorption of light show up clearly. If an 
object reflects light it photogr aphs lighter than one that 
absorbs it. The various shades tell a clear story to the 
intelligence officer who reads the photographs, showing 
him what does not fit into the natural picture and may 
therefore be of importance or danger. Accordingly, in 
the new camoufi ige color and design have been scrap ped 
in favor of texture eal shadows. 

The principle of this technique of texture and shad 
ows is simple. It is mainly based on reflection and ab 


A well-brushed black silk hat looks 


hair has been 


sorption of light. 
brushed down flat, 
presenting a smooth surface which reflects the light 
Spots, where the fur has been rubbed against the nap 
show up bl: ack. T he thousands of tiny hairs th: it compose 
the nap are standing up in such spots, and throwing thou- 
sands of tiny, 


shiny because the 


' adivideedl shadows which create a texture 
and absorb the light instead of reflecting it. The same 
holds good i in natural terrain, except the other w ay around, 
In nature, things g grow from the ground up, and therefore 
throw shadows. The texture of terrain depends on the 
type of vegetation that grows there and on similar terrain 
features. Dense woods throw heavy shadows that photo- 
graph black. Sparse growth registers lighter in shade. 
There will always be a shade contrast of some sort, unless 
the ground is sandy as in a desert. Every individual stalk 
of grass will produce a tiny shadow, the millions of which 
will produce the shade or “value’’ of a grassy plot. An 
individual tree, even from a very high ‘sitiende, can be 
spotted by the shadow it throws, which will be darker 
than the surrounding grass. 

Therefore, it is obvious that artificial material, however 
cleverly it may have been painted, will show up promi- 
nently because it has a smoother surface than the rest 
of the terrain and reflects instead of absorbing it in various 
degrees. Even slight differences in texture do not escape 
the photographic lens. Tracks made by men walking 
across a grassy plot can only be spotted on the ground by 
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A poor job. Note the many points where the fish net 
touches the tank, and the uncovered metal from which 
surfaces the sun's rays may be reflected. 


legendary Indians or Australian bushtrackers. Yet, an air 
photograph, taken a mile and a half above the ground, 
will show such tracks as clearly as if they had been 
marked with white chalk. The tramping feet of the men 
changed the texture by flattening out whatever grew 
in the tracks, which now reflect the light and photograph 
in a different shade. 

To match a texture photographically, shadows that 
are foreign to a particular piece of ground must either be 
eliminated or obliterated since they will lead to detection 
of the object causing them, especially since their outlines 
are in general identical with the object, often enabling a 
trained reader of air photographs to estimate height and 
other dimensions. Experiments have proved that for 
every foot in height, shadows will be from three to six feet 
at various times of day. One of the most difficult objects 
to conceal is an ordinary motor truck, which stands about 
eleven feet high, because its maximum shadow has a 
length of sixty-six feet and is hard to obliterate in a prac- 
tical manner. But when a modern camoufleur realizes 
that a heavy shadow cannot be eliminated without a lot 
of work, he then resorts to overshadowing the shadow. 
He conceals the shadow of the object by the shadow of 
another object of a nature that will not arouse the sus- 
picion of the intelligence officer who reads the photograph. 
A comparison is the screened porch in front of a house. 
It allows the fellow who sits behind it to see what's go- 
ing on in the street, but people in the street can’t see who 
is behind the screen unless they come close. Transparent 
at close range, the screen nevertheless reflects light and 
from a distance appears to be opaque. In field practice the 
camoufleur places a screen, usually consisting of a large 
fish net, above the object he wants to conceal, stretches 
the net as flat as he can by poles, rope, and wire, and to 
make it more effective, strings narrow strips of material 
through the mesh, in an irregular manner. 

Photographed from high < the fish net will look as 
if it were partly opaque, and the narrow strips of fabric 
with their loose ends dangling in the wind effectively 
wipe out any shadows the object underneath the net may 
throw. And if care is taken to match the texture of the 


A better job of concealment, but an ineffective camouflage. 
The bare ground accentuates the stack, and the tar paulin 
changes the texture. 


decorated fish net with that of the surrounding terrain 
which is not hard to accomplish if one knows how, con 
cealment is practically perfect. 

In addition to optical and mechanical tricks, an ap 
plied knowledge of human psychology i is also valuabk 
and sometimes saves a lot of work. A few years ago a1 
artillery officer had the job of protecting a town against 
He did not have much time, nor 
did he have any camouflage materials. So he placed his 
cannons in a large railroad yard and let it go at that 
When the * air raiders were told that they had 
been shot down and killed, they objected and said that 
their reconnaissance had shown no AA guns in the vicin 
ity. Asked if they had carefully scrutinized the railroad 
yard, the observer said that he had not done so since no- 
body would be damned fool enough to put guns in such 
an awkward place as a railroad yard. 

During Air Corps maneuvers last year, an engineer 
officer, on the lookout for suitable AA sites, found a de- 
serted shack in the woods, had the building taken part, 
put the gun in the living room, and reassembled the 
shack again. The whole business was wired so that it 
could be pulled apart in a few seconds to bring the gun 
into play. To the delight of the gunners and the “war 
correspondents” it worked. Here, the tracks made by 
the gun, prime mover, and gun crew, had also been 
carefully obliterated, which was a tough job. 

The use of color is not entirely “out.” Most artificial 
materials used for camouflage have to be given some 
coloring to produce values or shades that photographicall) 
match the terrain. It has been proved that the color 
actually used makes no difference so long as it is not light 
color. A piece of dark brown material will not, on 3 
photograph, appear different from green vegetation, 
though the difference would be quite apparent to the 
human eye from low altitudes. 

Regularity of outline must also be avoided since nature 
is seldom regular. That queer trait of character found 
in human beings of making things as neat and regular as 
possible is a weakness always considered by the reader 
of air photographs and hence by the camoufleur. But the 


“hostile” air raiders. 
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193 CAMOUFLAGE TODAY 


latte sometimes has a tough job explaining to those who 
love -craight lines and nice rows ot things that neatness 
is a ‘ead give-away and that irregularity and apparent 
slop; ness are protection. — * 

C. mouflage in war is big business. Some three mil- 
lion square yards of artificial camouflage materials were 
used by front-line units of the AEF alone. The British 
and French used nearly twice this amount. In the 
camouflage shops at Dijon and Nancy, run by the goth 
Engineers (Camouflage, GHQ), a daily average of five 
hundred Frenchwomen were employed in addition to the 
regular personnel for most of the time. 

‘Camouflage installations have to be erected by the 
troops that need them. Hence, a basic knowledge of the 
art is essential for officers of all arms and services. The 
camouflage troops merely advise, inspect, and assist in 
the supply of camouflage materials, which are also partly 
manufactured by them. The present set-up provides one 
GHQ camouflage battalion and one such battalion for 
each field army. 

Camouflage work cannot be done “by the book,” if 
there were one, which is not the case. Its basic principles 
could be set down on paper but each individual case 
requires a special diagnosis and treatment. Artists do not 
make good camouflage officers. Their training is too one- 
sided and they are apt to favor details of lesser oe 
over the project in general. The modern camoufleur has 
to be an engineer, trained in the scientific facts which im- 
pose limitations on the art of camouflage. 


Nothing Up My Sleeve 


By LIEUTENANT JAMES D. WILMETH 
Infantry 


“An honest man has nothing to hide.” But a man with 
a tank, regardless of his integrity, has plenty. For the 
eyes of the airman are sharp, and the lens of his camera 
penetrates like an X-ray. 

“The best camouflage is natural concealment” is not a 
paradox. Lucky is the tank commander who camps in 
the hills, for he is as safe from prying eyes as a snake's 
nest. But what hope is there for the man who must bed 
his tanks down on the plain? 

The eye is more sensitive to angular objects than to 
smooth sinuously curved ones. In recognition of this, 
World War tanks were painted in vari-colored hues sci- 
entifically computed to defeat recognition 7 the human 
eye. The futility of this method of camouflage has long 
been known. For the paint has never been developed 
that will change the shadow cast by a tank. Other 
evidence of its inefficacy is the absence of any similar 
employment in nature, unequalled in its application of 
camouflage. 

Nature wards its progeny by blending the coat of an 
snimal with the color tone of its habitat. The polar bear 


ind the chromatically fickle chameleon are oft-mentioned 
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cases. The chameleon's versatility would be the ideal 


solution because of a tank's changing locale. A fortune 
awaits the inventor of a paint that will shift colors to fit 
the background. 

A dull grey paint has a better range than any other 
color. That our present tanks are painted olive drab is a 
violation of this knowledge, although a dull olive drab 
is a second best. The lustrous OO paint now used is an 
imprudent concession to vanity. However, even a dull 
paint of a color that blends with the background is not 
ees against the camera. And, again, the shadow 
is still there in all its angular conspicuousness. 

It is evident, then, that the man who would hide his 
tank must accomplish these things: He must color it so 
that it blends with the background. The exposed color 
must have the same “‘texture strength” as the back- 
ground. The shadow must be concealed or reduced to an 
unsuspicious, irregular blob. 

The accomplishment of these things suggests use of 
the background itself -grass, bushes, foliage, or what- 
ever is at hand. For all-around purposes a haystack shape 
has been found best, though it is not the best for all pur- 
poses, as a stack without a farm creates plenty of interest 
in itself. Covering the tank with bits of its background is 
difficult, for every spot where light can strike must be 
garnished to keep a gleaming surface from disclosing 
metal. And when this covering has been completed, the 
resulting clump usually has such an unnatural appearance 
that it is suspect itself, 

To obviate such superabundant embellishment, nets 
and tarpaulins have been tried. A closely meshed ‘‘visi”’ 
net has found much favor with operating personnel, prob- 
ably because it is easy to install. The small meshes allow 
it to be shifted more easily than the loose-mesh “‘fish net”’ 
type which catches on every projecting surface. The visi 
net finds its best use in grassy lands since the meshes are 
small enough to hold upright bunches of grass. Grass 
camouflage of this type is very effective but the covering 
must be changed at regular intervals. In moving situa- 
tions, however, tanks seldom stay in one place long 
enough for the enemy to study photographs taken on sev- 
eral successive days. Thus camouflage from the eye of 
an observer is usually sufficient without fresh grass daily. 

A tarpaulin has a watertight surface whose smooth 
texture is readily apparent from the air. Thus the paulin 
can be used only when the background permits it to be 
entirely covered without creating suspicion. Its most 
favorable use is on desert terrain with little vegetation. 
Here a tank can be run into an excavated pit, wrapped 
carefully in a tarpaulin to insure protection of the engine, 
and then covered with sand. A dune thus made of a tank 
is free from detection unless the dunes are too close to- 
gether or lined up too well. 

The fish-net type of paulin is the most universally used 
and misused. It seems foolish to mention that this net is 
no camouflage in itself, though it has often been used as 
such, and apparently with confidence that an observer 
could not see what this invisible cloak attempted to con- 
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A dead give-away from the = but bard to pick up 
from the air. Angles have been reduced, and the cover- 
ing is of the same color and texture as the environment. 


ceal. It is not enough to hide what a thing is; you must 
also hide where it is, or even that it is. A common mis- 
take is to hang this net over a tank and then toss brush on 
top of it. The net draped thus reveals the angles wherever 
it touches the tank, and when these angles have been 

“built out” by adding brush to the outside of the net, too 
dense a thicket is usually formed to jibe with the back- 
ground, A better method is to fill out the angles of the 
tank by sticking upright in the ground branches or small 
trees with umbrella tops, if possible. But whatever is 
used must match the terrain. These materials should be 
arranged to give an even flow to the fish net when it is 
placed over the props. If the net blends fairly well with 
the materials used underneath, no further covering on 
top is necessary except whatever is required to wash out 
shiny points that have been overlooked underneath. If 
the net has much ot a contrast in color to the material 
underneath, then its outside must be broken up by ma- 
terial of the proper color and texture. A good eye for 
this can do wonders. Tanks in the open camouflaged 
in half an hour by crews with a sense of color and texture 
values have been undiscovered by observers on the ground 
within fifty feet of them. However, | do not suggest this 
as a test to determine security against detection from the 
air, though some points are common to both. 

The effective camouflage of the tank itself is not always 
all that is needed. If the texture of the neighboring 
ground has been marked by the movement of the tank 
crew, if trails have been formed, or trees cut, these evi- 
dences notify the hostile air observer that something is up. 
And if the tank’s tracks have not been cleverly washed 
out they tell him exactly what is up. Of these precau- 
tions, rubbing out the tank tracks is the hardest to do. 
The best way is to have a body of mounted or dismounted 
troops move over the main routes of tanks, but this op- 
portunity is not always afforded. Tracks can be brushed 
out with limbs or obliterated with shovels, but the traces 
left are usually as telltale as the tracks. 

Usually hostile forces will know that tanks are in use, 
and will be in doubt only as to their exact location. So 
the need for concealing the tracks over long distances is 
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Tank is in the right mid-ground. The silbouette bas been 
lowered appreciably by parking in a hole. A well se. 
lected position is the first essential. 


not present. But the tracks leading from the main roux 
up to the camouflage is a directional arrow. Either it must 
be washed out, or if this is impossible without leaving 4 
trace, then it is better to camouflage the tanks somewhere 
near the road, and where tracks are so numerous that a 
washed-out trace leaving the roadside passes unnoticed. 

It may seem foolhardy to do this, since we may assume 
the enemy will have information that our tanks usually 
park along roads, thus reducing the extent of his search 
greatly. But our own Air Corps, entirely familiar with 
our methods of camouflage, was unable in a search of a 
thousand yards of open road to pick up any of five tanks 
that it knew to be hidden, all of them on the same side of 
the road. Unlimited time and low flying was permitted. 
However, a photograph of the area compared to a photo- 
graph taken before the tanks were camouflaged revealed 
suspicious hump, which was correctly diagnosed as a tank. 
This hump was created by the crew piling brush on top 
of the visi-net. None of the other four tanks were picked 
up from the photograph. 

This restriction of parking along roads in country where 
the tracks cannot be successfully washed out does not 
limit the possible areas greatly in most localities. Any 
number of side roads or trails leaving the main road can 
be used. When side roads on which tanks do not cus 
tomarily travel are employed it is a good idea to drive 
some distance up the road beyond the selected camouflage 
location, make a circle, and return. 

Men can be taught the principles and practice of tank 
camouflage without instruction from the air. None of the 
members of the crews whose good work was mentioned 
earlier had ever been in a plane. But if the opportunity 
offers, the most effective way to crystallize instruction is 
to have men view their work from the air. Next best, and 
a method that should be used in conjunction with the 
above, is the careful study of photographs of locations 
before and after entry. Training of this kind given to key 
men will insure more thorough camouflage supervision. 
Given to all men, it makes camouflage tactics a keen game 
requiring the greatest of skill. You will have a group of 
artists instead of a fatigue detail. 
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The New Regiment On the Road 


Each company of the new infantry regiment has motor 
equipment which it requires in combat. Prior to combat, 
the regiment must traverse many long miles. The time 
and place of combat is frequently not known. Foot troops 
and motors do not mix well in a column. 

These facts constitute the principal elements of the 
problem vf moving the infantry regiment, a problem 
which used to be relatively simple, but which today seems 
nearly as complicated as controlling three drunks in a re- 
volving door. 

Infantry dispositions prior to the start of the approach 
march will obviously vary widely with the situation and 
the terrain. The proximity of the enemy, the size of the 
forces involved, the degree of protection afforded by cov- 
ering troops, and the probability of air attack will exercise 
the greatest influence.’ It is proposed to examine some 
of the characteristics of the movement of infantry units 
uncer various situations. 


Coverep MARCHES 


Whenever it is protected by covering forces strong 
enough to preclude interference by hostile ground troops, 


‘The probability of attack by hostile combat aviation increases 
with proximity to the enemy, visibility duration of the movement, 
size and compactness of the force, and the utilization of main roads. 
It also is affected by the extent to which other forces attract hostile 
attention. Danger will be greatest when the situation requires a 
large body of troops to make a daylight march of considerable 
duration along well-defined roads close to the enemy. The recent 
“ae of Major T. R. Phillips, “Air Power and Troop Movement,” 

Tue INFANTRY Journat, May-June, 1938, pointed out that behind 
a front of contact there is a zone of relative safety from air attack. 
It begins 60 to 80 miles from the enemy by day and 30 to 40 miles 
from him by night. Major Phillips also showed that movements 
which can be completed in 3 hours are relatively safe and that 
small units effecting feolated movements in the rear areas will 
se a be molested. Moreover he pointed out that motor columns 

noving with variable and extended distances between vehicles 
(5 or 10 to the mile) and at high speed are difficult for hostile 

aviation to detect, particularly at night, and even if detected, offer 
a poor target. 


the movement is relatively simple—at least until it comes 
close to the enemy. Foot troops and motors can ordinarily 
move at convenient speed in different columns on the 
same or on different roads; it is merely necessary to give 
a bit of thought to their timely reunion. Such covered 
movements will frequently be effected at night in order 
to maintain secrecy and diminish the effectiveness of 
hostile action, particularly that of combat aviation. 


If the situation requires daylight movement, the prin- 
cipal problem appears to be antiaircraft defense. When 
there is danger of attack by hostile airplanes, secondary 
routes will be used, when practicable; dispersion of the 
troops (multiple column, increased distances) will be the 
maximum consistent with the conditions of the move- 
nent; and the troops should be distributed so as to be 
able to open fire with all available weapons. Air guards 
will be detailed and an alarm system provided to give 

warning of the approach of hostile vehicles. Machine guns 
will move by bounds along the route of march, taking 
position to protect the column at sensitive points. If cross- 
country movement is impracticable, it seems desirable for 
these machine guns to endeavor to make their changes of 
position during periodic halts; though movement on the 
road past other troops and vehicles will often be difficult. 
When danger of air attack is great, foot troops will march 
in single file on each side of the road, and route column 
will only be used where the terrain offers serious obstacles 
to movement off the road. 


If the motors of a battalion move separately, they will 
normally be commanded by the commander of the Heavy 
Weapons Company. If regimental motors form a column, 
the supply officer seems the logical commander. 


Uncoverep MaArcHes 


The problem becomes much more complex in the case 
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of uncovered movement. We may consider a movement 
to be uncovered* when the force effecting it is unpro- 
tected by other forces or is protected only by forces 
operating on such wide frontages that they cannot offer 
effective resistance to a strong hostile advance. 

The most difficult situation arises when increased readi- 
ness for action is required without it being advisable to 
adopt approach formations. For example, while we do not 
wish to start an approach march twenty-five miles from 
the enemy, encounters with advanced hostile detach- 
ments (particularly mechanized elements) are quite pos- 
sible at that distance from him. The tactical transporta- 
tion of the various companies of the regiment must be 
able to rejoin them at short notice.” 

The vehicles of the advance guard will usually move by 
bounds in the interval between the advance guard and 
the main body. Company transport of the main body 
(when not engaged in antiaircraft or antitank defense ) 
and combat trains will also move on the same road as the 
main body. motors at slow 
speed is resorted to only for short distances and in 
re normally they move by small bounds. 


Continuous movement of 


Gaps may be left for this purpose so that grouped 
vehicles may follow their battalions.* The length of the 
gap depends upon the general situation and the number 
of vehicles left to move with the battalion (usually ten 
to twenty) after detachments have been made for anti- 
tank and antiaircraft defense. If all the vehicles of a war 
strength battalion moved in the column, their road space 
would be more than 700 yards (allowing 27 yards per 
car, weapon carrier, and combat-train vehicle, and 20 
yards per motorcycle). A gap of 1,000 yards would thus 
allow bounds of only 300 yards unless the vehicles closed 
up, a none too desirable procedure. Accordion-type moye- 
ment in which the vehicles close up when halted (10 
vards per vehicle) would be theoretically practical in a 
7oo-yard gap and should permit bounds of some 400 
yards; practically it would result in a nerve-wracking 
jerky movement in addition to providing a massed target 
for hostile airplanes. A rule of thumb to determine the 
minimum gap would be to allow 25 yards for each vehicle 
and then add 200 yards. 


A method which reduces march depth is to advance the 
vehicles by bounds between files of foot troops moving on 
the sides of the road or even off the road (antiaircraft for- 
mation). The leading motor vehicle normally halts upon 
arriving abreast of the leading elements of its battalion 
and resumes the advance when passed by a predetermined 
unit. Bounds will necessarily be short. This formation at 


*There will be exceptions, of course, but uncovered movement 
will normally be made by day, unless the enemy is so far away as 
to preclude interference by hostile ground forces. 

“Small independent forces will remain in route formation for a 
relatively long period. The probability that a change of direction 
will be requi is greater, and the danger from hostile artillery 
or of attack by combat aviation is less than for large forces. 

‘It is impracticable and unnecessary to have vehicles follow each 
company; grouping of vehicles by regiment may be considered if 
effective Strengths are small and relatively few vehicles are ‘moving 
in the column. All the motors may follow the column if it is short. 


INFANTRY JOURNAL Maz \-Jun, 
times will restrict movement on the roads of mess: ngers 
staff cars, and antiaircraft machine guns but see. \5 a4 
vantageous on wide roads or in open country. Eves: cher 
however, periodic bits of logistical grief in the { +m , 


defiles can be anticipated. 

Let us suppose that a battalion moving in anti. ircraf 
formation encounters a defile which requires th- foo, 
troops to move on the road. The motors of the bactalion 
must halt upon approaching the defile but resum« thei: 
advance as soon as the tail of their battalion has cleared 
the dehle and opened out again. To avoid unnecessan 
delay the foot troops of the battalion in rear continue the 
advance as far as the entrance to the defile where the, 
must halt until the motors of the preceding battalio; 
have gone across. In this way the delay per battalion wil! 
only amount to slightly more than the time required } 
march the length of the defile. ba 

When it is “practicable for platoons and companies to 
move through the defile at double time, some time may 
be gained “ infiltrating motors across in the space thus 
gained; however, the procedure previously described 
seems preferable normally. 

At a long defile, it may be necessary for the motors 
follow their battalions at a slow rate in order to prevent 
the creation of too long gaps between battalions. 

In general delay is unavoidable when a defile requiring 
sadidenion of the front is encountered. To expect to get 
through it without slowing up the movement is about as 
logical as expecting to cut a small pie into eight large 
pieces. 

Incidentally, antiaircraft protection should be provided 
in advance, the degree of protection depending upon the 
nature of the defile. The greatest precautions will be taken 
at a long defile on a main road which must be used by 
day. A recent article in THe INFANTRY JOURNAL indicated 
what is possible in such a case. 


ANTITANK DEFENSE ON THE MARCH 


It is advisable to take precautions against attack by 
hostile mechanized vehicles unless the situation precludes 
the possibility of such incursions. Either distant or close 
defense, or a combination of the two, may be employed. 

Prior to the movement of the main force, covering 
forces with antitank weapons and mines may be sent to 
advantageous positions on the front and flanks; usually an 
unfordable stream is the best place to stop the advance 
of a mechanized enemy. A line of road blocks established 
by small groups will normally provide sufficient protec- 
tion by night; a mechanized force is largely restricted to 
the roads during darkness. 

Antimechanized weapons employed for the close de- 
fense of a column of foot troops will usually advance by 
bounds to successive positions covering favorable routes 
of approach for hostile vehicles. It seems reasonable for 
the Antitank Platoon to operate as a unit under regi- 
mental control. When a movement is to be made in 
multiple columns, the situation may indicate a uniform 
distribution of antimechanized weapons along the exterior 
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as and a concentration ot them near the heads and 
mils of interior columns. In general it is advisable for 
batta.on antimechanized weapons to move with their 
batt. ions. In an advance guard moving on a road, one 
antimechanized weapon usually moves ahead of the ad- 
vance party and one between the advance party and the 
next clement in rear. 
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Moror MoveMENT 


Even in this day and age of motors, most of the in- 
fantry movements in the zone of the armies will be by 
marching but undoubtedly motor movements will be 
frequent. Their advantages are too obvious to be detailed. 

If the troops are to engage in combat soon after the 
conclusion of the movement it will be well to feed the 
organic motor transportation into the column after each 
battalion; otherwise it will frequently be more convenient 
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Securtry FoR Motor MoveMENTs 


There appears to be wide diversity of opinion in regard 
to methods of providing (or not providing) security for 
motor movements. For the most part, when we park our 
feet in a truck, we keep them figuratively on the ground, 
but most of us will agree that a bit of unrealistic practice 
is still seen occasionally in maneuvers (motor patrols 
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quiring dashing about at night inside the hostile lines, columns 
c get moving near the enemy “secured” only by an advance 
ut as 


guard of men in trucks tearing down the road at a merry 
clip with slight semblance of reconnaissance, motorcades 
promenading nonchalantly under the nose of a strong 
enemy). 

Some of this may be caused by insufficient distinction 
between what is feasible for a few motors with small 
forces or with advance elements and for large columns 
near a strong enemy. Likewise some of it is undoubtedly 
due to the composition of the forces engaged in the par- 
ticular maneuver. It is often, one might say usually, 
impossible to turn out a balanced force, with all the arms 
and equipment normal to modern war. We get in the 
habit of taking liberties because of this fact. Lacking the 
proper tools, we use a poor substitute to fill a real need; 
a touring car at times is sent to do the job that an armored 
car should do. 

It is therefore proposed to discuss briefly the general 
subject of security for a motor movement, even though 
its provision will frequently be beyond the authority 
granted to an infantry commander. 

Troops moving by motor transport are extremely vul- 
nerable to ambush or attack by hostile ground forces; 
units must detruck before they can fight effectively. 
Therefore large motor columns should move inside a se- 
curity perimeter within which there is no chance of meet- 
ing the enemy before the troops detruck.° 


“Detrucking requires considerable time. The laudable desire for 
: seed should not lead to a refusal to recognize facts. Fast time mav 
ade in bh made in maneuvers by the simple process of omitting essentials 
niform aud having companies scurry across the line of departure in mob 

P ‘ormation the minute they have hopped out of trucks, but in war 
xterior the Hollywood touch might prove a snare and a delusion. 
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Whenever practicable, covering troops should be es- 
tablished, prior to the start of the main column, on po- 
sitions which protect the march objective and block access 
to the flanks of the route of march. Usually this is only 
practicable in the case of large forces. Stream lines will 
usually offer the most favorable positions. If cavalry is in 
contact with the enemy, the covering force may either re- 
inforce the defensive measures of the cavalry or occupy 
advantageous lines in rear. It will be desirable for the 
main column to move at night; hence the covering de- 
tachments will frequently move by day, so as to be ready 
to execute their mission at nightfall. 

If a large force must move by motor transport over 
terrain not controlled by friendly troops and it is im- 
practicable to secure the march objective beforehand, the 
movement should be executed by bounds. Security ele- 
ments should seize successive terrain lines which would 
permit the main body to detruck and deploy under cover. 
Before the main body moves out from one objective, the 
advance guard should either reconnoiter the next objec- 
tive or occupy it in force. Far from the enemy, objectives 
might be one or two hours apart and movement of the 
advance guard and main body concurrent. The distance 
between objectives should be reduced upon approaching 
the enemy and alternate movement of advance guard 
and main body may be required when the danger of hostile 
intervention is great. 

The security detachments of small columns must 
usually move in close proximity to the forces they protect; 
it will seldom be practicable for them to secure distant 
terrain in advance. The advance guard precedes the main 
column only by sufficient time to prevent interruption of 
the latter's movements. The advance guard can be rein- 
forced rapidly and need not be strong. Near the enemy 
it moves by short bounds from one covered position to 
another, advancing rapidly when its reconnaissance ele- 
ments report the next terrain feature clear. 

In this connection a purely motorized advance guard 
is a poor makeshift at best in this day and age. Mechan- 
ized proteetion should be provided; even a few scout cars 
materially strengthen advance security elements. 

When a motor movement is to end in the forward area, 
detrucking at an opportune time and place is essential. 
The governing factors are usually the distance from the 
enemy, the road net and concealment. 


The detrucking of large units in the presence of the 
enemy must be covered by security elements. Normally, 
detrucking within effective range of hostile medium artil- 
lery is to be avoided. What good artillery could do to a 
large force discovered detrucking under its nose would be 
a-plenty. Usually it will be advisable to complete the de: 
trucking and remove the trucks from the forward area 
under cover of darkness. Subject to these considerations, 
the troops should be detrucked as near as possible to the 
region in which they will be employed. 

Small forces may detruck relatively close to the enemy, 
provided their advance is covered, adequate concealment 
is available, and there is little hostile artillery in the vi- 
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cinity. Covering forces usually detruck under the protec- 
tion of cavalry when it is operating in front; otherwise 
detrucking must be at sufficient distance from the enemy 
to insure timely deployment. 


CONCLUSION 


Training in marching is as important as ever. The 
phy sical demands on the men are likely to be even greater 
than formerly. They will often have to march over rough 


ty oe 
Who Rides? 


The provision of ammunition and weapon Carriers for 
machine gun and other heavy weapons units brings up a 
moot question- who rides? 


On THE Marcu 


On the road, if each war strength squad has a ton-and-a- 
half truck, it is possible for all men to ride. However, it 
is impossible for a squad to ride on a half-ton carrier 
(which would be far preferable in combat) similarly, 
one 1'4-ton truck cannot carry two peace-strength squads 
and their ammunition and equipment. 

However, since machine guns go into action with rifle 
units, there appears no particular necessity for permitting 
machine-gun crews to ride; in cases where machine gun- 
ners must ride, the riflemen also must normally be en- 
trucked. 

In ComBAT 


In actual combat, it seems clear that machine guns will 
be moved by hand in most cases and that the principal 
function of the weapon-carrier vehicle will be to keep am- 
munition reasonably close to the gun. All men except 
the chauffeur will walk. 


In APPROACH Marcu 


There appears to be the we difference of opinion 
regarding the mechanics of the movement of a squad 
when the gun is being transported on its carrier across 
country from one position to another, as in the approach 
march. If the carrier is a half-ton erack, it should carry 
enough men to put the gun into action effectively in an 
emergency. The corporal and gunner are sufficient to do 
this; the chauffeur of course remains with the vehicle. The 
rest of the squad under No. 2 will follow the carrier on 
foot as closely as possible. They should follow behind the 
vehicle so that they can help it over bad ground, if neces- 
sary; the danger of permanent separation would be in- 
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ground on the sides of the road or across count y, aj 
movements are liable to be punctuated by alerts re juiring 
fatiguing deployment against hostile aircraft. M reover 
a somewhat new technique seems to be indica ed {y 
marches near the enemy. 

Reconnaissance by other troops is even more im ortary 
to infantry on the march than in the past. Inclusion ig 
the division or corps of a motorized reconnaissanc: group 
containing armored cars seems desirable. 


creased if they preceded the carrier to the new position. lt 
is desirable to rush the carrier to the new position as rap. 
idly as possible; likewise its period of exposure in moving 
from one bit of cover to the next should be as short as pos 
sible. On good ground therefore it should cross exposed 
stretches at top speed. Moreover, the best covered ap 
proaches for men and the best route for the carrier may no: 
be exactly the same route. Hence the men on foot wil 
often be separated from the carrier by as much as 1% 
yards, even though they cover short stretches at doubk 
time. When there is danger of excessive separation, a long 
bound from one occupied position to another may be 
broken down into several smaller bounds from cover « 
cover, the squad being reunited at the end of each smal 
bound without actual occupation of a position. The group 
under No. 2 should know beforehand the position t 
which the carrier is moving and should keep the carrie 
in sight during the movement, but need not track it ex- 
actly. Over difficult ground, the corporal should move 
on foot ahead of the vehicle. 

If there were a 1'A-ton truck for each squad, it might 
be practicable on particularly easy terrain for the entir 
squad to ride. Any attempt to transport the squad across 
difficult terrain would reduce the mobility of the carrie 
and might force it to abandon a covered route in favor o! 
an easier and more exposed route. It will therefore fre- 
quently be desirable for displacements with 1 4-ton truck: 
to be made in the manner indicated for the half-ton truck 

When there is only one truck for two peace-strength 
squads it is obvious that some men must walk and that 
the general method of advance used with the half-ton 
truck is applicable. 

Regardless of the vehicle used, it therefore appears that 
upon approaching the battlefield, if not before, part o! 
the squad can expect short periods of temporary separation 
from the carrier. 
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EUROPEAN ARMIES 


When mobilizations and rumors of mobilizations alter- 
nate with invasions as front-page news from abroad, our 
interest turns to the comparative combat strength of the 
principal nations that may become entangled. What have 
they got? How do they stack up? These are prominent 
questions of the day. in answer to these questions this 
Survey offers what has appeared recently in European 
military perodicals and current press reports. 


The German Army of 1938. \n its issue of January 

1, 1939, Militar-Vi ‘ochenblatt discusses Das Heer im Jabre 
1938—the army in 1938—its accomplishments (occu- 
pation of Austria and Sudetenland) , completion of fron- 
tier fortifications (through an increase of 380,000 work- 
men taken from other projects), the organization of large 
units, the composition of small units, service sports, 
morale. . 

Two additional army corps areas were constituted in 
the annexed Austrian territory—the XVII and XVIII 
Army Corps—but the Sudeten regions were incorporated 
with the adjacent corps areas of the old Reich. As a result, 
at year's end, Germany had— 

18 army corps containing 43 divisions of which four 

were fast, motorized divisions [consisting of mech- 

anized cavalry and each containing one hundred 
tanks and a strong complement of armored cars and 
artillery |. 

5 armored (Panzer ) divisions [each of two regiments 
of 200 tanks}. 

3 “mountain” divisions. 

1 cavalry brigade. 


The western frontier is garrisoned by detachments of 
‘rontier troops (Grenztruppenteile ), whose principal mis- 
on is to occupy the border fortifications. 





The composition of certain small units of the German 
Army was slightly modified. The power of the infantry 
rifle company was strengthened by the incorporation of 
light mortars—one to each platoon—and a platoon of 
heavy machine guns. Machine-gun companies now com- 
prise two platoons, each of four machine guns and one 


platoon of six mortars. 


The Journal of the Royal United Service Institution 
for February, 1939, points out that each of the fifty-one 
active divisions may be reckoned at about fifteen thousand 
men, and that in war each will be duplicated by the 
formation of a reserve division. However, a further period 
of training will be required to make this duplic: ating 
arrangement practicable upon mobilization. Yet it is 
estimated that Germany has a trained reserve 
three million men. 


of over 
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Spain. Spain can no longer be disregarded in the mili- 
tary line-up of European powers. Not when she has some 
750,000 to 1,000,000 experienced troops still under arms, 
and one or two hundred thousand more that may be 
called up. Most important is Spain's key position at the 
entrance to the Mediterranean, with heavy artillery em- 
placed on both sides of the entrance, prepared to deny 
admittance or exit; air and naval bases in the 
Balearic Islands athwart the north-south lanes which are 
vital to France. 


also the 
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Italian military power. Fascist Italy probably has 
at the present time the best prepared army in Europe. 
The past four years of warring in Ethiopia and Spain 
have been an admirable training course. 


The active army and air force now number a million 
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men. This does not include the Fascist militia which, it 
is claimed, can be mobilized in twenty-four hours. In 
mid-April the bulk of this force was in the Italian penin- 
sula. Other troops were distributed as follows: 


40,000 in Albania 

60,000 in Ethiopia (also 80,000 militarized workers) 

100,000 in Libya 

13,000 in the Dodecanese Islands (an additional 
45,000 were landed at Rhodes in early April 
according to an AP dispatch from Athens, 


April 10). 


Italy’s old one-type division has been modified and 
made more flexible. Normal divisions comprise two or 
three regiments, each with an accompanying battery. 
Others of the same general make-up are constituted so as 
to be more adaptable to transport by motor. Still other 
‘‘motorized divisions” have motorized artillery and trains. 
There are also mountain divisions and Alpine divisions. 
Finally the army has its (fast) and ‘ 
divisions. 


“celeri” ‘armored”’ 

The infantry battalion comprises one machine-gun and 
three rifle companies. It contains g mortars, 12 heavy 
machine guns, and 27 light automatic weapons. 

The infantry regiment is provided with four types of 
supporting weapons: the accompanying battery of 65-mm. 
howitzers and the company of 81-mm. mortars and 47- 
mm. and 20-mm. guns for antitank and antiaircraft de- 
fense. 

Corps and army artillery have been entirely motorized. 
Cavalry and Bersaglieri units have been provided with 
armored cars, motorcycles, and other fast vehicles. 

The Italian Army organization as of December 1, 1938, 

was announced in the Italian Army Calendar, 1939— 


Ministry of War- 


as follows: 
INFANTRY 


3 Grenadier regiments (exclusive of regiments in 
East Africa) 
100 Line regiments (including 4 mototized and 12 
auto-transportable ) 
12 Bersaglieri regiments 
10 Alpine regiments 
6 Tank regiments 


CAVALRY 


12 Regiments 
Several separate squadrons 


ARTILLERY 


38 Divisional artillery regiments 
3 Celeri artillery regiments 

5 Alpine artillery regiments 
14 Corps artillery regiments 
11 Army artillery regiments 

5 Antiaircraft regiments 

3 Antiaircraft groups in colonies 








June 
ENGINEERS 

14 Combat regiments 

12 Ponton regiments 


2 Pioneer regiments 
Railway regiment 


Further changes in the Italian divisional organ /atior 
are probable in order to continue the modernizin pro- 
cess undertaken several years ago. 

It is claimed that Italy c can mobilize 9,800,000 mei, the 
equivalent of almost a quarter of the population. This 
probably is no exaggeration since authentic available jp. 
formation indicates that Italy has a total land and i; 
strength of active and trained reserve personnel amount 
ing to 7,847,151 men.—Rassegna di Cultura Militar 
July-August, 1938; /talian Army Calendar, 1939; C.& 
G.S.S. Quarterly, March, 1939; New York Times, April 
1O-II, 1939. 
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French Army. So far as can be ascertained from thi 
most recent authentic information, France had during 
1938 ten to fifteen per cent fewer men under arms than 
Italy, and her active aviation personnel numbered only 
two-thirds as many as Italy's. Likewise in trained reserves 
France with 5,500,000 runs somewhat behind Italy. It is 
highly probable, of course, that the French colonial forces 
would balance this inequality. 

During the last twelve months the French government 
has taken steps to keep her military strength on a par 
with that of her neighbor across the Alps and also with 
that of the neighbor beyond the Maginot Line. But 
while building up the military establishment, the French 
General Staff has done less in the way of reorganization 
than have most of the other European General Staffs in 
recent years. 

The French infantry regiment retains the three-bat 
talion organization, common to most armies. There is 
an “accompanying weapons” company as organic part of 
the regiment, armed with nine 25-mm. antitank guns 
and two 81-mm. mortars. Each of the three ee 
also has an accompanying weapons company with four 
machine-gun platoons (16 guns), a mortar group (two 
81-mm. mortars) and a 37-mm. gun. Each rifle company 
has one 60-mm. mortar. 

Altogether, then, the regiment contains considerable 
firepower in heavy weapons: three 37-mm. guns, nin¢ 


25mm. guns, eight 8i-mm. mortars, nine 60-mm. 
mortars, 48 heavy machine guns. 
% 7 4 


Yugoslav Army. Yugoslavia i is a nation of 14,000,000 
people inhabiting an area the size of Oregon. Its armed 
force in active service numbers 148,000, including th 
g,000 frontier guards and 20,000 gendarmes. 

The regular army comprises five army corps, each of 
three reduced- -strength divisions, a corps artillery regi 
ment, and services. There is also a guard division made 
up of an infantry regiment, a cavalry brigade, and a | eld 
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util cry regiment. Two cavalry divisions complete the 
military establishment. 

A'cogether this army counts 58 infantry regiments 

(15° battalions), 40 cavalry troops, 20g batteries, 46 
engi.cer companies, two companies of 60 tanks, a chemi- 
cal company, 52 air squadrons (300 planes). 
Y.igoslavia is able to mobilize 2,500,000 men who 
have had military training. And the Serbs showed in 
igiS how they could fight.—Bulletin Belge des Sciences 
Militaires, February, 1938. 
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Hungarian Army. Tied to the “‘axis’’ is cm, and 
its peace-strength army of 80,000. Behind this force are 
over half-a-million trained reserves, as well as the military 
vouth organizations. 

The so-called mixed brigades have been the highest 
formations organized in the Hungarian Army during 
peace time. It is probable that German patterns will be 
adopted if the rumored reorganization is effected. 

The bulk of Hungarian military matériel has been sup- 
plied by German munition factories, but reserves are said 
to be at a minimum, and the equipment generally inferior 
to that of neighboring countries. A mobile brigade has 
been formed but it contains very few mechanized ele- 
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forces ments. 


Hungarians are fine horsemen and place considerable 
faith in mounted units. Hungarian soldiers have plenty 
of fighting spirit, great powers of endurance, and a long- 
ing to regain lost territories. The Army as a whole be- 
lieves in the offensive as the solution to every tactical 
problem.—Journal Royal United Service Institution, Feb- 
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The Other Balkan Nations. Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Turkey also maintain remarkably large active 
military establishments and have formidable groups of 
trained reserves. Rumania’s active army numbers some 
220,000, Bulgaria 52,000, Greece 80,000, and Turkey 
132,000. Of trained reserves Rumania has about 1,600,000, 
Bulgaria 650,000, Greece 500,000, Turkey 530,000. All 
have very small air forces. 
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Army of the USSR. La Revue de Paris for January 
1, 1939, contains an article discussing Franco-Russian 
telations and revealing the size, composition, and char- 
acter of the military forces of the USSR. Especially 
significant are these revelations: the quadrupling of the 
military budget from five billion rubles in 1934 to twenty 
billion in 1938; the growth of the army from 560,000 to 
1,300,000 men; the tremendous motorization and mech- 
anization program. 

Of the young men coming to military age annually, 
only those who have had a “political education”—prin- 
cipally workers—are taken into regular army units; the 
ot y peasants—go into territorial units. In 
ceneral, military service is for five years. During these 
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five years, personnel of the regular army ground arms 
put in two years of active duty, aviation personnel three 
years, navy four years. The rest of the five years is spent 
“on furlough” except for recalls to temporary duty. Re- 
cruits called up to serve in territorial instead of regular 
units train for three months and are then released to in- 
active status for the rest of the five-year period. However, 
they may be recalled to serve from five to eight additional 
months during the five years. After five years in an active 
or semi-active status, a man passes into the reserve and is 
required during the years up to his final discharge at the 
age of forty, to attend instruction periods totalling three 
months. 

Regular units are always at full strength. Territorial 
units merely have an active nucleus and must be filled 
out upon mobilization. 

As of last year, the regular army numbered about 
1,300,000 men; trained reservists roughly 3,000,000. The 
rest of the potential army—five to seven million men, 
and mostly peasants—is merely a reservoir of manpower 
for filling territorial units and forming new units. 

Besides maintaining obligatory service in regular or 
territorial units, the Soviet Union also requires two years 
of compulsory military training in schools and two 
months in camp for politico-military training. 

Following is the organization of the armed forces of 
the USSR as of 1937: 

22 army corps incorporating 77 infantry divisions, of 
which 51 are regular army units and 26 are terri- 
torial. 

7 cavalry corps incorporating 32 divisions, 2g of which 
are regular army units. 


Infantry armament includes rifles, auto rifles, machine 
guns, and 37-mm. and 45-mm. antitank guns. Cavalry 
armament is similar to that of infantry. 

The GHQ artillery reserve consists of old and mixed 
material of little mobility. 

The modernization program includes the formation of 
moto-mechanized units which now appear to comprise: 

3 moto-mechanized corps, each of 
2 mechanized brigades, and 
2 motorized brigades 

23 separate brigades composed of mechanized units and 

tanks. 

13 separate tank battalions. 


All told, it is estimated that five thousand tanks are in 
service. These are classed as reconnaissance, destruction, 
and break-through tanks, some being of special types— 
flame-throwers, smoke-layers, and bridging tanks. In 
general, speed has been favored over armor thickness in 
tank design. 

From twenty brigades in 1933 the Soviet air force grew 
to fifty in 1937. As of last year it contained over four 
thousand planes, including the transport types used with 
air-transport and parachute units. 

The Red Army is spread over the various theaters of 
operation of the immense territory with three-fifths of the 
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forces stationed on the western frontier. Though a vast 
construction program has been announced, the Soviet 
navy, scattered over four seas, remains a mediocre and out- 
moded force. 

Concerning the Russian soldier, the author of this 
article has this to say: He has the qualities and faults that 
the Russian soldier has always shown; he is strong, vigor- 
ous, very frugal, very patient, but passive and without 
initiative. 

"ee 


Polish Army. General Baratier told something of the 
Army of Poland in Le Temps for September 9, 1938, a 
study reviewed in Bulletin Belge des Sciences Militaires 
for December, 1938. He looks on the active and reserve 
components of Poland's army, the 34,000,000 inhabitants 
of the country, and their intense patriotism and high pro- 
portion of young people, all as assurances of great milit: wry 
force. 

Active are somewhat under 300,000 men, serving for 
two-year periods. They constitute the peacetime person- 
nel of thirty divisions of infantry; one division and twelve 
independent brigades of cavalry; a general reserve of 
artillery and tanks; communications, aviation, 
and service units. In addition, Poland has a navy of six 


e ngineer, 


thousand men and an ¢lite feontier guard corps of 26,000 
men, 

When the Polish soldier completes his active duty he 
passes into the reserve until he becomes forty, and 
during these years in the reserve attends a total of four- 
ccen weeks of field exercises. From the age of forty to fifty 
he is in the territorial army and no longer i is obliged to 
train periodically. 

The combined reserve and active personnel add up to 
roughly two million men available for mobilization. (A 
dispatch to the New York Times, from Warsaw, April 
15, said four million men could be mobilized and 150 di- 
visions be put in the field.) 

The 35,000 career NCO’s of the regular army are prod- 
ucts of special schools and have taken various courses for 
advancement and specialization. The NCO’s of the re- 
serve are trained in schools maintained during the winter 
in each regiment. Depending on the arm, this training 
period runs from three to seven months. 


The corps of nineteen thousand regular army officers is 
especially trained and is considered first-class. Graduates 
of the Warsaw War College stand in high repute. Reserve 
officers are recruited among the most skilled young men 
found in the Polish “ROTC.” It works like this: After 
three years of obligatory military training in schools and 
colleges, selected students go to a six-month course in 
reserve corps training schools. Successful graduates are 
commissioned in the reserve after doing one or two periods 
of active duty. 

Although Poland used to be dependent on imported 
military material, she now produces nearly all her require- 
ments—almost all infantry needs, the bulk of artillery, 
and all aviation material. (A recent estimate placed 
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Poland’s air force somewhere between 600 an 
planes. ) 

Citizens who have not served in the army 
nerable for obligatory auxiliary service in whic! the, 
may perform antiaircraft, antigas, technical, or 1 dical 
service. There are also many other agencies organi. ed to 
further Poland’s national defense: rifle clubs, vol. tee; 
auxiliaries, defense societies, etc. 

Poland is no weakling in the European line-up. \\ har 
more, she has a tendency to talk back while cockiny he: 
guns. It is reported that after Poland mobilized in carl, 
April, guns were being cocked along the German frontie: 
Another million trained 






























by close to a million Poles. 
serves were available. 
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GERMANY 


Mission and Action of German Light Mortars. 
“How to cross the last three hundred yards” is the prob 

lem of today in offensive combat. Solution has been diff 
cult because infantry assault echelons have had no effec 
tive weapons for putting plunging fire into the defender's 
holes. Between the hand grenade’s range of fifty yards 
and the infantry cannon’s minimum of 550 yards stretch- 
ed a void into which there were no weapons that could 
deliver immediate, effective, close- -support fires. 

To meet this deficiency a light mortar was needed 
by the German army which could deliver high-angle fire 
into this gap, using a grenade effective on well- -protected 
objectives. It was also desirable for the mortar to be easy 
to handle and capable of simple transport up to assaulting 
echelons. 

There resulted two weapons, tactically alike, but dif 
fering in action and effectiveness: the light “grenade- 
thrower” (Leichte Granatwerfer }—presumably of about 
2-inch caliber—and heavy “‘grenade-thrower” (Schwere 
Granatwerfer), probably between 3- and 4-inch caliber. 

The light mortar complements the light machine gun. 
Small, light in weight, yet effective against automatic 
weapons and their emplacements at ranges from so to 
550 yards, this weapon and its ammunition can easily be 
advanced to the assault line and there put in operation by 
its crew of three men. Each German rifle platoon now has 
one light mortar and its crew. 

The heavy mortar serves to complement the heavy 
machine gun, and is used principally against well dug-in 
automatic arms at ranges from.200 to 2,400 yards. For 
transport it breaks into three parts which can ‘be carried 
on a low cart or manhandled by its seven-man squad. 
The heavy mortar is a weapon of the machine-gun com- 
pany of the infantry battalion. The 3d Platoon of this 
company is the mortar platoon and contains three sections, 
each of two mortar squads. 

The principles of employment of both mortars are 
identical. They complement the fire of the automatic 
flat-trajectory weapons, and owing to the difficulty of 
ammunition supply, they are not used until the fire of 
the automatics becomes ineffective or inoperative, or in- 
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cufxcnt to neutralize an exceptionally stiff resistance. 
\ curally, when mortar fire is wanted it is wanted in 
» hurry. Therefore the light mortar stays close to the 
Jlaroon commander. Similarly, a section of heavy mortars 
follows close behind the leading platoon of the rifle 
company to which it is attached. The section leader main- 
rains close liaison with the rifle-company commander who 
determines when to put the mortar section into action. 
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N hat’s The mortar or grenade thrower is primarily an offensive 
ng her weapon to be used upon targets located just before the 
1 carly assault. The use of heavy mortars, by platoon, to supple- 
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ment machine-gun fire in a defense, will be rare —Mili- 
tir Wochenblatt, December 16, 1938; and Bulletin Belge 
des Sciences Militaires, March, 1939. 
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Looking back at 1938. The German military periodi- 
cal Deutsche Wehr of January 5, 1939, surveys last year’s 
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a. ideas and developments relative to the employment of 
» diff. infantry, tanks, and aviation. 

effec- It emphasizes that the chief lesson of recent wars is the 
nder’s fact that infantry remains the principal arm and the one 
yards to which all others should be adapted. Yet the wars in 
retch- Spain and China have shown that current infantry com- 


bat conditions differ from those prevailing in earlier wars; 


could 
that infantry’s success depends upon its technical and 


ceded moral qualities, its armament, and its cooperation with 
i. other arms. This is no new thought to veterans of the 
tected World War, but it runs counter to some of the theories 


concocted by partisans of the tank and airplane. 
Infantry armament is in a state of flux. Some foresee 
the suppression of the rifle and increase of automatic 
weapons. The tommy gun or sawed-off machine rifle has 
proved effective. The light machine gun is often depre- 
cated but the heavy machine gun stands out as the pri- 
mary infantry weapon. 
Basic infantry units are being reorganized. The fire 
of the rifle squad is held to be rather insignificant along- 
side the automatic weapons. The idea seems to be that 
infantry combat in future will consist of assault teams 
advancing under the protective fires of machine guns, 
artillery, mortars, and even of tanks. The assaulting 
elements will be armed solely for close combat; that is, 
with tommy guns and lots of hand grenades. 

There remains much to be worked out in order to make 
the greater effectiveness and the increased number of auto- 
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. For matic weapons bring about an economy of man-power 
ssuind which will permit holding more men in reserve for the 
quad. decisive phases of combat. 


With respect to tanks, an opinion has been growing 
that they are incapable of preceding infantry and of de- 
stroying hostile resistances. Mass employment of tanks 
is not justified, it is said, except in pursuit after a success- 
ful attack has been carried out. And for this phase of 
battle, current opinion holds that combat aviation may 
be more effective than tanks. As a whole the military 
press of the world seems to be rather reserved about the 
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worth of tanks, but is unanimous in stressing the effec- 
tiveness of aviation and its indispensability for achieving 
decisive success on the ground. 

Deutsche Wehr does not find this opinion to be strange. 
Many, it says, have failed to realize pe the fundamental 
factor in the current evolution of military means has been 
the motor and not armor; “armor is a means and not an 
end.” As a result of being improperly evaluated, the 
tank has been used for tasks it was incapable of executing. 
A better appreciation of tank employment is now notice- 
able, but bad habits are hard to shake off. Another factor 
in tank employment is the increasing effectiveness of 
antitank weapons. They must always be taken into con- 
sideration in prescribing missions for tanks. 

Deutsche Webr concludes by declaring that the art of 
war is in a cycle of evolution. It says that much is to be 
learned from the wars in Spain and China and that it is a 
grave mistake to underestimate the lessons of these two 
wars because of the particular circumstances surrounding 
them. Military men made the mistake of neglecting the 
lessons of the Boer and Russo-Japanese Wars. This costly 


error should not be repeated. 
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Army Expansion. The annual contingent of Ger- 
man conscripts—not counting Austrian or Sudeten Ger- 
mans—that was called up last October was about 100,000 
greater than in the year before. This time there were 
80,000 to go,coo Austrians and 30,000 to 40,000 Sude- 
tens. 


The peace strength of the active army now consists 
of fifty-one divisions, including five tank, four light 
mechanized, and three mountain divisions. An active 
division numbers about 15,000 men and, in war, each 
will be duplicated by a reserve division. It is believed 
that four of the tank divisions, each to contain two regi- 
ments of 200 tanks, are approaching full strength. The 
fifth is thought to have a nucleus only. The light di- 
visions are mechanized cavalry and have 100 light tanks 
each, as well as a strong complement of armored cars and 
artillery. 


The higher formations of the German army comprise 
eighteen army corps (three of which appear to be in 
cadre form) and are organized into six army groups. The 
XVII and XVIII Corps are in Austria. General Guderian, 
commander of the XVI Corps, has been appointed to the 
post of “Commander of the Light Troops.” He is the 


leading authority in Germany on mechanization. 


The Siegfried Line is reported to have been completed. 

On October 31, the resignation of General Beck, Chief 
of the General Staff, and of General von Rundstede, 
Commander of the First Army Group, were announced. 
General Beck is the third chief of staff to have been 
drop recently, the two previous ones being General 
von Blomberg and General von Fritsch.—Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institution, February, 1939. 
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The INFANTRY JOURNAL is not an official publication. It 
is not the mouthpiece of the War Department. It is not a sound- 
ing booed for the Chief of Infantry. THE FACT THAT AN ARTICLE 

IN ITS COLUMNS DOES NOT INDICATE THE APPROVAL 
OF THE VIEWS EXPRESSED IN IT BY ANY GROUP OR ANY 
INDIVIDUAL OTHER THAN THE AUTHOR. It is our policy to 
print articles’ on subjects of interest to Infantry officers in order 
to stimulate thought and promote discussion; this regardless of 
the fact that some or all of the opinions advanced may be at 
variance with those held by the President of the Infantry Associa- 
tion, the members of the Executive Council, and The Editors. In 
brief The INFANTRY JOURNAL disclaims all implications of 
official sanction to the material that it prints. 


Who Decides Battles? 


Modern man has a veritable passion for things me- 
chanical. Let a steam shovel start working in the business 
section, and policemen have to keep the crowd moving. 
At Christmas father puts his son’s electric train together 
and then lovingly proceeds to tinker with it throughout 
the Sicilemantegeneh to the annoyance of the son. 

The unfortunate part of this human mechanical passion 
is that it has begun to invade the military field. True, 
we need to convert a modern mechanical world to war 
uses, but we can go too far. Certainly we need motors, 
planes, radios, and what-not, but too often it is forgotten 
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that wars will not be decided by these but by foot «dies. 
We need great masses of them. Not that they wi! fight 
in masses, for the mass attack has long since gone »ut. 

But infantry on the forward edge of the ba 
under terrific fire must expect to face tremendou 
Its wastage will be great. No matter how marvelous the 
technical excellence of the rear installations or the s: )port- 
ing arms, no matter how smooth the mechanical items 
function, infantry in huge masses must be able to si eadily 
drive forward and deliver the final punch. It is the de. 
molishing force, not the harassing one. In any army, 
therefore, infantry must compose the large and basic 
element. It is idle to think that supporting arms wil! blast 
a highway for the foot soldier to advance along easily in 
maneuver fashion. Truly, they will help g greatly, but it 
must never be forgotten that the foot ssldier actually must 
fight and must accept casualties greater than any other 
arm. No one can fight for him. They only help. 

Once it was thought that infantry fighting was a simp 
technique. It did not need men ‘of excellence. A few 
months’ work would take any man and turn him into 
good foot soldier—or good enough, anyway. In the 
World War, thousands of the finest men of the draft were 
taken out of the infantry for noncombatant jobs which 
were apparently considered far more important. 

Yet, actual fighting i is a complex infantry job. It needs 
skill in officers, skill in noncommissioned officers, and 
high degree of training in the men. Yet if one wishes to 
know how we measured up in the last war, just read the 
German accounts. Courage and a high heart they all give 
but their other criticisms are not good reading. 
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Yes, our army or any fraction of it needs a strong com- 
ponent of infantry. There is no mechanism that exists 
or will exist that can take infantry’s place. A fighting 
force without a strong slugging infantry component will 
get nowhere, no matter how beautifully its other portions 
are organized. It may look nice on paper, but not in battle. 

There seems to be a remnant of medieval thinking still 
existing. Awe and reverence are given to those things 
that call for great mechanical and technical skill. It is 
completely forgotten or ignored—auntil war comes—that 
the greatest skill of all is required in handling infantry in 
combat. 

Great hosts of infantry and skill in handling them will 
determine the next war. The most complicated and beau- 
tiful machine or element is perhaps fascinating to watch, 
but it is not a ruling factor. 

Infantry is the decisive factor of war. Let us not forget 
that. 


Portrait 
This is a picture of Brigadier General George C. Mar- 


shall, soon to become Chief of Staff and wear the four 
stars of a general. No doubt, all the readers have seen this 
picture which only lately has been appearing in count- 
less newspapers and magazines. It might appear unneces- 
sary for The INFANTRY JOURNAL to come out weeks later 
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¢ same picture, but after all, he is an Infantryman 
.s reached the apex of an Army career. But that is 
- whole story. True, a distinguished histoy might 
well be put in here, but it is 
very well known — all but 
one little part. It is this part 
that few remember, but that 
The Journat looks upon 
with great pride. The Asso- 
ciate Editors are going about 
with swelling chests and, it 
is feared, looking upon The 
Editor with critical eyes. Yes, 
this is the future Chief of 
Staff, but to The JourNAL he is a one-time Associate Edi- 
tor and a member of the Executive Council of the Infan- 
trv Association. Are we proud? Yes. That is the story. 
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Where the Tall Corn Grows 
The 168th Infantry (lowa National Guard), whose 


name now stands proudly among the hundred percenters, 
dates its ancestry back to 1869, through Company A of 
the regiment. The Third Infantry, National Guard of 
lowa, organized in 1876, is the first full-sized regimental 
ancestor of the present 168th. 

The old Third was mustered into United States service 
for the war with Spain, on May 30, 1898, as the 51st In- 
fantry, Iowa Volunteers. In the 
Philippines this unit saw some 
hot work in the Malolos Cam- 
paign. It returned to the United 
States to be mustered out at San 
Francisco on November 2, 1899. 
Returning then to its former des- 
ignation as the 51st Infantry, the 
regiment underwent two further 
changes of name during the next 
fifteen years of peace. It became ? 

the 55th Infantry in 1g02 and once more the Third In- 
fantry in 1915. 

Border service followed from June 26, 1916, to February 
20, 1917, and the day of muster for the World War came 
on July 15 of the same year. In August, the regiment 
received its present designation—168th Infantry (lowa 
National Guard). 

In France the 168th formed a unit of the 42d (Rain- 
bow) Division in which it saw about as much real fight- 
ing as there was. With only brief periods of rest in be- 
tween, the 168th participated in combat in the following 
scraps between February 27, 1918, and the end of the 
War: Lunéville Sector (Lorraine) ; Baccarat Sector (Lor- 
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a raine) ; Espérance-Souain Sectors (Champagne) ; Cham- 
aly chis pagne-Marne; Aisne-Marne; St. Mihiet. Essey-Pannes 


Sectors (Lorraine) ; and Meuse-Argonne. 
Reorganized after the War under its same designation, 
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and transferred to the 34th Division, the 168th has con- 
tinued in a high state of morale and training, as a glance 
at the Honor Roll will indicate. Colonel George F. 
Everest, the regimental commander, served in the Air 
Service of the AEF, and became an officer of the 168th 
in 1921, and has commanded the regiment since Decem- 
ber 1, 1936. 

It is interesting to note that of the Infantry regiments 
that made up the old 42d Division, three are now on the 
Honor Roll—the 165th (69th New York), 167th (4th 
Alabama) ; and the 168th. 
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Infantry Rifle and Pistol Teams 


The 1939 Infantry Rifle and Pistol Teams assemble at 
the Erie Ordnance ‘Depot, LaCarne, Ohio, on June 5, 
1939, for the final phase of their preparation for the Na- 
tional Matches. As in past years, a preliminary tryout 
for specially selected men was held at Fort Benning dur- 
ing April and May. The successful shooters from this 
preliminary course have been joined by other candidates 
who include representatives from every Infantry regiment 
stationed within the United States. 

Major Claudius M. Easley is officer in charge of the 
teams. Captain Kameil Maertens joins the squad as rifle 
coach soon after July 1. The other officials are: 


Lieutenant Joseph A. McNerney, adjutant and supply 
officer; Lieutenant Charles G. Rau, pistol coach; Sergeant 
Charles W. Wills, assistant rifle coach; Corporal James 
A. Tumlin, assistant pistol coach. 

Among those in attendance are the following members 
of last year’s Championship Team: 


Lieutenant J. L. Throckmorton, Infantry. 
Staff Sergeant Frank Palmer, 29th Infantry. 
Sergeant W. J. Doucet, 23d Infantry. 
Sergeant William H. Gothard, 23d Infantry. 
Sergeant Leo Dawson, 2gth Infantry. 
Corporal Hue B. File, 2gth Infantry. 
Sergeant J. H. Patterson, 8th Infantry. 
Sergeant L. P. Jenkins, 5th Infantry. 
Sergeant C. H. Culver, 11th Infantry. 
Sergeant Troy Berrien, 24th Infantry. 


Only two members of the 1938 Championship Pistol 
Team are available this year. These are Corporal Mack 
Garr, 30th Infantry, and Corporal Garfield Huddleston, 
67th Infantry. 

Other candidates include Sergeant O. L. Lowe, gth 
Infantry, who rendered fine service last year as assistant 
rifle coach, and Corporal Bautista Bonini, 65th Infantry, 
who is the first representative from that regiment in years. 

As a whole, the candidates give evidence of careful se- 
lection and appear more fully to meet the desired speci- 
fications than ever before. This, of course, is due to the 
wholehearted codperation of the regimental commanders. 
The Infantry can look for its team to go places in 1939. 



































HONOR ROLL 


26th Infantry**** 

2zo1st Infantry (W. Va. N.G.)**** 
34th Infantry*** 

3d Infantry*** 

130th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)*** 
124th Infantry (Florida N.G.)*** 
11th Infantry*** 

22d Infantry*** 

North Texas CCC District®*** 
roth Infantry*** 

South Texas CCC District*®*** 

2d Infantry*** 

161st Inf. (Washington N.G.)*** 
30th Inf: nee 

33d Infantry** 

182d Inf. (Fifth Massachusetts )** 
35th Infantry** 

7th Infantry** 

132d Infantry (Illinois N.G.)** 
167th Infantry (Fourth Alabama) ** 
62d Brigade (Ala.-Fla. N.G.)** 
Minnesota CCC District** 


29th Infantry** 

Boise (Idaho) CCC District*®** 
Fort Lewis CCC District®* 

165th Infantry (69th New York) ** 
131st Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* 
Medford (Oregon) CCC District* 
15oth Infantry (W. Va. N.G.)* 
38th Infantry* 

185th Infantry (California N.G.)* 
12th Infantry (less 2d Battalion) * 
66th Inf. (less 2d & 3d Battalions) * 
145th Infantry (Ohio N.G.)* 
Sacramento (Calif.) CCC District* 
Fort Brady CCC District* 

66th Brigade (Illinois N.G.)* 
316th Infantry* 

4th Infantry* 

gth Infantry* 

25th Infantry* 

Fresno (California) CCC District* 
Special Troops, 33d Division* 


124th Field Artillery (Illnois N.G.)* 


Oklahoma CCC District* 

Arizona CCC District* 

181st Infantry (Sixth Massachusetts 

65th Brigade ( Illinois N.G.) 

Arkansas CCC District 

57th Infantry (PS) 

3d Military District, Philippine Army 
Training Camps 

Southern CCC District 

28th Infantry 

135th Infantry (Minnesota N.G 

31st Infantry 

ist Infantry 

149th Infantry (Kentucky N.G.) 

oth Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps 

27th Infantry 

79th Brigade (Kentucky-West 
Virginia N.G.) 

296th Infantry (Puerto Rico N.G 

168th Infantry (lowa N.G.) 

140th Infantry (Missouri N.G.) 


Dakota CCC District** 
8th Infantry (Ilhnois N.G.)** 
14th Infantry** 





129th Infantry (Illinois N.G.)* 
4th Military District, Philippine 
Army Training Camps* 














The coming of Spring and a steadily climbing subscrip- 
tion list is a combination doubly warming to the editorial 
heart. Without new units and new stars to enroll upon 
the list of honor, the cold days would be too chilly and the 

warm days too hot for comfort—in fact, nothing would 
be right. But as it is, good cheer prevails. 

The four 100° arrivals on the Roll are units of the Na- 
tional Guard. The 79th Brigade (Kentucky- West Virginia 
N. G.) checked in from the Blue Grass and Upper Blue 
Ridge country; from the Caribbean Sea comes the 296th 
Infantry (whose history you'll read in the next number), 
the first unit from that tropical isle to report a full muster; 
from lowa we get the 168th Infantry; and from Missouri 
the rgoth. This gives us at least one 100° 


, unit at every 
place our flag flies beyond the seas. 


Eight of the eleven units adding stars to their crown: 
are from the West. Those who mount the three-star group 
are the South Texas CCC District (joining the North 
Texans as the only three-star CCC units), the 2d Intfan- 
try, and the 161st Infantry (Washington N. G.) 

Those acquiring a major general’s set of stars are the 
29th Infantry; the Boise CCC District; the Fort Lewis 
CCC District; and the 165th Infantry (69th New York 

—the Fighting Irish). Proud of their first single stars ar 


the 129th Infantry (Illinois N. G.); the 4th Military 


District, Philippine Army Training Camps; the Okla- 


homa CCC District; and the Arizona CCC District 

As summer approaches stars become brighter in the 
evening sky and more and more of them are visible. May 
those in the firmament of The JourNAL likewise increase 
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Call It Hash 


“Mess Officer” in The INFANTRY JoURNAL for January- 
February slipped up on his victuals when he intimated 
that “cold lunches” had won out over “‘cold meals.” And 
ap parently he does not know that once upon a time a 
controversy involving those two phrases all but wrecked 
the tranquility of our Infantry School. 

it happened when an embryo editor, fresh from Leav- 
enworth, encountered a “cold dinner” in his first edit. 
He unhesitatingly red-penciled the last word and sub- 
stituted “lunch.” This aroused vehement protests from 
the original author who insisted that, theoretically at 
least, he had a perfect right to issue cold dinners any time 
he wanted to. But the guardian of the School's rhetoric 
remained adamant. He cuntiasiled that two stale crusts 
enfolding an oily slab of cheese, such as had oo arr 
been issued to him in the past, scarcely constituted ; 
lunch, let alone a whole dinner. 

This discussion quickly grew into a free- for-all argu- 
ment involving many sedentary citizens of Fort Benning. 
Sides were taken and a good deal of verbal sniping went 
on up and down the noble halls of learning. And while 
words became more and more heated, cold dinners and 
colder lunches flew back and forth like custard pies in a 
Hollywood comedy. 

It got so bad finally, that in order to preserve some 
at of academic dignity a conference became nec- 
essary to bring the two schools of thought together on a 
common moniker for what old-timers simply call “chow.” 
The feud, however, had gone too far for arbitration. 
Squabbling became so violent the head conferee was 
forced to eliminate the smaller fry and withdraw to his 
office—where he conducted a meeting of lesser headmen 
behind closed doors. 

For an hour or more all waited with bated breaths. 
Then came the momentous decision. To all and sundry 
it was announced that the apples, sandwiches, or what- 
have-you issued to troops immediately after breakfast 
(and usually eaten or otherwise disposed of prior to g:00 
A.M.), thereafter, in the Infantry School, at least, would 
be known as “‘a cold noon meal.” 

That took care of the paperwork. But the very next 
day, this humble writer was assigned as umpire on an 
outdoor exercise. At the proper time he extracted and 








Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $8.00 for their con- 
tributions to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant 
consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around 


Cerebrations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted 
double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear 
from the paymaster in due course. Inquiries as to the fate of those not published 
within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 






unwrapped the waxed paper which contained, according 
to the day’s menu, a chicken sandwich. Expectantly 
peering beneath the upper lid, his disillusioned gaze came 
to rest on the sad-looking, scrawny, 
cooked neck of an aged chicken. 
And so, I for one say to hell with these academic dis- 
cussions. Let us pay less attention to titles and more to 
actual chow. Let the food-dispensing fraternity put out a 


and none-too-well 


worthwhile ration and we may rest assured that the name 


of the meal will take care of itself. HuNGrY. 
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Ease the Pressure 


In the spring a company commander's fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of trigger squeeze. Rifle marksm: nship 
dominates training, and the plaintive voices of weepers 
and wailers mingle with the discord of alibis. But most 
of these unwholesome sounds can be eliminated by easing 
the pressure. . 

We have all seen a certain standard one-act play that is 
presented, with variations, every year. 

The curtain goes up when the commanding officer, 
Colonel Scowler, arrives on the range and stands about 
twenty yards back of the firing line near Major Growler 
who nervously twiddles a megaphone and looks toward 
target No. 17 where a high deuce has just been disked. 

The colonel glances sharply at Major Growler and 
whacks his leg with his riding crop, whereupon the major 
places megaphone to mouth and bellows: 

“What's the matter on target seventeen?” 

Then Captain Howler, who stands about fifteen yards 
back of the firing line with hands on hips and feet wide 
apart, removes his cigar and barks in an exasperated voice: 

“Lieutenant Marksman, straighten out that man on 
seventeen!” 

The lieutenant pauses in the caged pacing of his post 
just back of the firing line and snaps: 

“Sergeant Expert, you are supposed to be coaching 
Private Jitters. There is no excuse for that shot.” 

Sergeant Expert's neck grows redder and he begins to 
“coach” in a menacing whisper: 

“You are a yellow so-and-so and I ought to tie that 
such-and-such rifle in a bow knot around your this-and- 
that neck. Now squeeze that so-and-so trigger! 
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And a tired kid who is scared inside lowers his head 
and shakes a drop of sweat off the end of his nose and 
wishes he never had been born. He has heard it come all 
the way down the line. 

The pressure is now something fierce. 

Private Jitters feels his muscles twitch and tremble but 
he grits his teeth hard and comes up into position again. 
He lines up the sights and discovers the bull’s-eye dancing 
around like the bouncing ball in one of those * ‘everybody 
sing’’ movies. 

In due time a red flag waves. 

Colonel Scowler slaps his leg again and moves oft 
without comment. Major Growler shakes his head. Cap- 
tain Howler casts his cigar butt on the ground and walks 
in a small circle with obvious self control. Lieutenant 
Marksman cuts his eyes at the captain and kicks the 
ground with his foot. Sergeant Expert heaves a heavy 
sigh. 

The pressure is now something te rrific. 

Private Jitters shakes another drop of sweat off the end 
of his nose and plans morbidly to do something about 
not being dead. 

But when Captain Insight was placed in the same situa- 
tion, and that deuce appeared on No. 17, he walked up 
casually and in a calm voice said: 

“Jitters, I know you understand how to squeeze the 
trigger. Stop worrying, son you are doing OK. A 
man’s best is good enough for me.’ 

And then the pressure eased off with an almost audible 
sound, and with the easing off of pressure the necessity 
for weeping and wailing and alibis evaporated. 

Of course, care must be taken to distinguish Private 
Jitters from Privates Noguts, Indifferent, Hangover, 
Awkward, and Uninstructed—but there are not so very 
many of them if you look real close. 

And every man in the company who was once a Private 
Jitters himself will carry in his heart a deep inarticulate 
loyalty to and respect for Captain Insight that the Captain 
Howlers can never inspire. © Company COMMANDER. 
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Museum Pieces 


I am a graduate of a recent National Guard & Reserve 
Officers’ Class at The Infantry School. A wonderful 
course, conducted by the finest instructors in the service. 
I entered the school with the firm intention of learning 
as much as I could about the Army in general and the 
Infantry in particular. And learn I did, about the new 
infantry organization, its modern weapons, and the tactics 
built around these weapons. 

Diploma under my arm, I left Benning secure in the 
knowledge that now I really knew all the whys and 
wherefores of my branch. I felt at last I would be able 
to take up my duties in the proper manner. 

So back to the armory I came, full of the functioning 
and tactical use of the light machine gun (modified 
BAR). But I found my regiment still had No. 3 rear 
rank of each squad carrying the unmodified BAR. He 
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was classified as an automatic rifleman and used ¢!. rif, 
only as a shoulder weapon, firing only semiaut« matic 
without bipod rest. 

At Benning the machine-gun companies had ben dj. 
vorced from the battalions and started housekeeping jn 
their own special-weapons battalions, and were classified 
as heavy machine guns. But arriving home, I found tha 
Company D was still my next-door neighbor, hungry 
for a description of that heavy machine gun they had 
heard about. 

I had gloried in firing the 81-mm. mortar, but found 
that our howitzer officers had not even seen a picture of 
one, and were still struggling on the armory floor with 
the old obsolete 3-inch stovepipe. Their unit, still known 
as the Howitzer Company, belonged to the spare-parts 
battalion. The regimental machine-gun company was a 
thing still unborn (or a stillborn thing), and the caliber 
.50 machine gun was a thing read about in vague news. 
paper articles. 

Conditions in my regiment today, several years later, 
are practically unchanged, except that we have been 
issued BFM’s on the modified Browning and the 81-mm. 
mortar. But the weapons are known to us only in pictures. 

The passing of time and the lack of opportunity to 
apply my Infantry School learning now finds me rapidly 
forgetting. Another few years will make my mind an 
absolute blank and make me again a suitable candidate to 
attend The Infantry School at Fort Benning, Georgia, in 
the National Guard & Reserve Officers’ Class. Perhaps 
those butterflies in my class who enjoyed a three-month 
vacation weren’t so dumb after all. 

Knowing that the attendance of each officer at this 
school cost the government several thousand dollars, | 
can't help but wonder. 

BENNING GRADUATE. 


PS: We saw a caliber .50 machine gun at camp last sum- 
mer. It was mounted on an armored car. I got close 
enough to touch it. B.G. 


ee ee, 
Don’t Shed a Tear 


A German officer who had taken a course at one of 
our service schools was asked what differences he noted 
between the German and American armies. After a brict 
pause he responded, ‘‘In my country, we do everything 
in peace that we do in war. ‘In America, you do nothing 
in peace that you'd do in war.’ 

It is easy to understand his criticism when one sees 
shined buttons and varnished tent pegs at field inspec- 
tions; shooting gloves, micrometers, and carbide lamps 
on rifle ranges; and grass cutting and floor polishing 
consuming the soldier's afternoon. 

Praise be to Jehovah and the Continental Congress 
that we're getting away from the greatest time-wastct of 
all—close-order drill. You'll find that my best efficiency 
reports and letters of commendation came directly from 
close-order drill. I know that my best chance of getting 


an approving nod from the Old Man occurs on the drill 
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Geld. Yet I feel that close-order gives nothing that couldn't 
be obtained more effectively by other means, and like the 
halle: master in You Can't Take it With You, | state, 
“Confidentially, it stinks.” 

The old drill was so complicated that few mastered it. 
In six regiments I found that the average number of mis- 
takes (counting repetitions of the same error) was in 
excess of three thousand in an hour of close-order drill. 
The number of proper, effective criticisms was three plus. 
Many a soldier makes the same error for thirty years— 
jumping the line at eyes right, banging his piece on the 
ground, or using a Navy arm-swing—without ever hear- 
ing about it. 

“Great disciplinary value”—phooey! Physical train- 
ing is much better. Ask any lieutenant about plebe gym 
at the Point. 

The new drill can hold a man’s attention and demand 
his obedience as well as the old. We know that it can be 
mastered in much less time. Let’s hope that we'll never 
again see drill records like the one of a company I once 
took over: 

Extract, Record of Drills 
Company L — Infantry 


1935-36 
Drill Hours 
ONE REE Ee 280 
PEE BEE: odie enederesvncveses 50 


eT Pere ee ee I 
Company in SEAR SEO NES 
Platoon in attack 


FILECLOSER. 
“ae we. 


Week-end Substitute for Golf 


Summer is coming on, and for most Reserve ofhicers 
this means that there will be an almost complete cessation 
of training—except, of course, for those who are lucky 
enough to be ordered to active duty. But why, after all, 
do we have to slow down? After a winter of poring over 
the same old Gettysburg maps and figuring out paper so- 
lutions to paper problems, what's wrong with your tak- 
ing to the field on week-ends and working out some so- 
lutions on real terrain? 

If you must have a map to start with, the U. S. 
Geological Survey has topographic maps of most parts of 
the country, and these are almost certain to cover areas 
close enough to you to make it feasible to use them. If 
not, what's wrong with going out and making your own 
maps? It’s darn ractice for officers who are sup- 
posed to be able to go out and make sketches accurate 
enough to be used in problems involving a company or 
platoon, and such work takes practice. A very minimum 
of equipment is necessary for this. Buildings and the like 
can be quite accurately located by simple intersection, and 
if you can get hold of an ordinary hand level, you can 
sketch in principal relief with surprising accuracy. 

This is just what a considerable number of captains 
and lieutenants will be called upon to do in case of actual 
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war, and the chances are then that you won't be able to 
go to the nearest county engineer's office and talk him 
out of a county road map. You'll probably have to make 
your own, involving, naturally, a comparatively small 
area. 

Then, after you've made your maps, work out your 
problems and dispositions on some kind farmer's land. 
Better get permission first before placing your theoretical 
platoons all over the man’s back pasture. You'll probably 
get it, and if you go into enough detail about it, he'll 
possibly ask to join you. 

LreuTeENANT E, W. Jounson, Infantry Reserve. 
Dae 


Spectacles and Compasses 


Certain objects which affect the compass needle are 
mentioned in paragraph 11 b of Chapter 5, (Map and 
Aerial Photograph Reading) Basic Field Manual, Vol- 
ume I. But one item not ordinarily considered is omitted 
—gold-rimmed eyeglasses. 

Not so long ago, while executing a company problem 
involving an advance on a compass bearing, I noticed a 
serious discrepancy between the course plotted on the 
map and the compass course on the ground. Before I had 
carefully oriented the aerial mosaic and made proper al- 
lowance for local delineation; and had then carefully meas- 
ured the proper azimuth and finally selected the land- 
mark for the initial bound. (During this entire operation 
my eyeglasses were at least two feet from the compass 
needle. ) 

I made my shot for the second bound with the compass 
held close to my glasses and discovered a discrepancy. | 
checked and re-checked and was about ready to admit I 
couldn’t read a map or use a compass, when I tried it with 
my glasses off. Everything then checked to a degree. 

I then made some tests and found that the steel in 
the nosepiece of the glasses affected the needle 16° minus 
in sighting with the left eye, and plus in sighting with 
the right eye. These figures will vary with the particular 
glasses at hand. But A a fact remains that gold-rimmed 
glasses have a material effect on a compass needle when | 
the compass is held close to the eye. 


CapTalin JOHN F. Hottann, /nfantry. 
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Gas Barriers 


In the small amount of instruction officers of our arm 
receive on the uses of chemicals in war, we learn some- 
thing of barriers. We are told that a strip of ground of a 
certain width and of any length, well-sprinkled with a 
gas of the mustard type, is an adequate barrier for de- 
fensive uses. Apparently, it is believed that no troops of 
any modern army will be likely to cross such an unpleas- 
ant area. Just to be on the safe side, it is also taught that 
gas barriers should be covered by a thin defense of small- 
arms fire. 

Without gainsaying in the least the importance of 
persistent gas in modern war—a matter that we are con- 
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stantly forgetting and neglecting in our non-chemical at- 
titude toward tactics—there is at least one kind of gas 
barrier that may prove to be an open gate, if we are not 
careful. We must guard against the general impression 
that a strip of mustard-covered ground is necessarily a 
complete protection. 

In the first place, there is nothing to prevent an op- 
posing army from marching wholesale through mustard 
if its men are clad in gasproof clothing. In the second 
place, it is not beyond the limits of probability to believe 
that one army of the world, if not more, would unhesi- 
tatingly use sacrifice units for such a purpose. And finally, 
it is entirely possible to cross barriers of gas in gasproof 
vehicles—in tanks on any ground which tanks can tra- 
verse, and in wheeled vehicles on roads or hard ground. 

A contact mine of persistent gas is more of a real 
barrier for foot troops, since the force of detonation is 
liable to make otherwise gasproof clothing less effective. 
But they are still no bar to gasproof vehicles. 

No army on the defensive should place too much 
faith in gas barriers, valuable as they are as casualty-pro- 
ducing means against foot troops known to be inade- 
quately protected. CapTain Mustarp. 


7 7 y 


White Elephants, M1918 


Military discussion of today is full of tanks and anti- 
tank. These iron buggies are going to play a big part in 
the next affray, though many minimize the importance 
of tanks, nowadays, and it is true that the iron- -hung go- 
cart isn’t what it was once cracked up to be. But it would 
be embarrassing, to say the least, to get into a skirmish 
without any against a fellow who had some. 

Uncle Sam has a number of tanks (M1g18 or there- 
abouts) laid away that look well enough in World War 
movies, museums, and cosmolene—metallic monsters 
that could once attain the terrific speed of at least six 
miles an hour. Why hide these old machines away while 
there is still a good use for them? 

The majority of wartime tank officers must come from 
the civilian components. And what the civilian com- 
ponents know about tanks is largely what they read in 
The INFANTRY JoURNAL. There should be suitable tank 
training in the ROTC and the CMTC. But how can 
there be any tanks for these training agencies, when you 
could park all the modern tanks the Regular Army has 
in a fair-sized backyard? Elementary, gentlemen, ele- 
mentary! The ROTC and the CMTC were raised on 
obsolete equipment and they wouldn't feel hurt to learn 
about tanks from 1918 models. 

Despite their age and imperfections, these old steel- 
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clads could impart a wealth of training in ope:ation, 
maintenance, and employment before their final ‘ctire. 
ment. Those who will bear a large part of the birdep 
come next M-day, would at least get the feel of the tank 
which would make future training with more modem 
equipment all the easier. Any added expenditure would 
certainly bring dividends along about M-day. 


Verne D. J. Potuips, ROTC Student. 
,. eee 


The Overlaid Fog of War 


After a long and arduous career as a student in actual 
residence at this school and that, not to mention Extep- 
sion Courses, | have come to the conclusion that we shal! 
not be smothered in the next war by poison gases but by 
overlays. 





There are only two sizes of overlays—the large and 
the very large. And as the years of peace accumulate and 
our schools learn more and more to impress us with, their 
overlays grow ever larger. The average overlay of 1938 was 
approximate in size to a bed sheet. Even a circus hand, 
experienced in putting the big tent up and taking it 
down again, could hardly handle one with ease. It . 
four men, one at each corner, to do it right; and some- 
body is liable to get hurt if a gust of wind bellies out the 
sail-like sheet too suddenly, unless by good luck the paper 
tears. 

The actual dope on an overlay may take no more room 
than you could cover with your hand, or at most your 
hat. But that makes no difference. The sheet will still 
be as big as a blanket, and the orienting coérdinates will 
still be in the northwest and southeast corners, a yard and 
a half apart. It may even consist of two great pieces to be 
pasted together with the information on it extending less 
than a foot in each direction from the main line ty past- 
ing. 

I therefore suggest that we add a new one to the nine 
principles of war: Overlays should be trimmed to size. If 
it takes one six inches square to cover the desired area on 
the map, that should be the size of the finished product. 

There may be room for confusion in interpreting the 
term “overlay” itself, but to me it means something to 

“lay over” the area involved only, and not the whole map. 
Then you can see the map clearly all around it instead of 
peering through it in a desperate, eye-blearing effort to 
read a road junction. 

There will be fog enough in the next war without 
superimposing an extra and largely unnecessary layer. 
Anyway, why not put the stuff on a map and save evety- 
body's eyesight. GUARDSMAN. 
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MEET OUR AUTHORS 


Cap. \IN EDWARD Y. BLEWETT, Infantry Reserve, is Dean 


o! che College of Liberal Arts, University of New 
Hampshire. In his first appearance in JOURNAL pages 
( Behind the ROTC Scene,” November-December, 
1438), he revealed a more than cursory knowledge of 
the inner workings of the ROTC; his current piece 
marks him an expert. 

Se s,-8 


HosartT BRITTON, who illustrated “The Glory of the 


Soldier,” is a native of the North Georgia hill country. 
After a year on the Mexican border with the sth 
Georgia Infantry during the 1916 rumpus, he served in 
France with the 28th Division. He is a free-lance artist, 
making his headquarters in Richmond, Virginia. For 
recreation he prowls Civil War battlefields with reprints 
of old maps. 
a 6a 


CAPTAIN ROTHWELL H. BROWN, Infantry, received men- 


tion in these columns in the March-April number in 
connection with “The Modern Automatic.”” He holds 
forth in the Department of Experiment, The Infantry 


School. 
ey ae 


CaPpTAIN FRANCIS S. DRATH, Military Intelligence Reserve, 


was born in Kansas. Graduating from the University of 
Nebraska in 1925, he began newspaper work with the 
Nebraska State Journal. He served as publicity ofhicer 
for the Nebraska National Guard for three summer 
encampments and also served a tour with the press sec- 
tion, G-2, Headquarters 7th Corps Area during the 
1937 Fourth Army maneuvers. 
at aa 


LIEUTENANT DAVID W. GRAY, Infantry, will be recalled 


as the author of “Those Light Machine Guns” in the 
November-December, 1937 number. He is a graduate 
of the U. S. Military Academy (1933), The Infantry 
School Regular Course (1937), and the Tank Course 
(1938). Lieutenant Gray is on duty at West Point. 
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CAPTAIN HARLAN N. HARTNESS, Infantry, was born in 


Virginia. Appointed to the Military Academy in June, 
1917, he graduated in November, 1918. He is a gradu- 
ate of The Infantry School Basic Course (1920), The 
Command & General Staff School (1935), and the 2- 
year course at the German Kriegsakademie (1938). He 
is on duty at The Command & General Staff School. 
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Major THOMAS R. PHILLIPS, Coast Artillery, is widely 


known in civilian as well as army circles for his writings 
on the current military scene. He is an instructor at 


The Command & General Staff School. 
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FLETCHER PRATT, the well-known New York historian, 


has just published Secret and Urgent, a book that tells 
all about the art of the cryptographer. His biography 
of Napoleon, portions of which you have been reading 
serially in The Journat, will appear shortly under the 
Doubleday, Doran and Co. imprint. 


CAPTAIN PETER RODYENKO, Corps of Engineers Reserve, 


was born in Russia. During the World War he served 
in the Imperial Russian Army and as an advisor to the 
Chinese Government. After coming to the United 
States he served as private and second lieutenant, 244th 
Coast Artillery, New York National Guard. Later 
resigning from the Guard, he accepted appointment in 
the Reserve Corps in which his current assignment is 
that of commanding officer, goth Engineers (Camou- 
flage, GHQ). Captain Rodyenko has received training 
as an architect and civil engineer at various European 
universities and is engaged in civil life as an interior de- 
signer and consulting decorator. 
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PRIVATE FIRST CLASS WILLIS F. SKINNER, Infantry School 


Detachment, took the Pictures that tell the story of 

“Dirt in the Mr Rifle.”” Combining the qualification 
of expert machine gunner with that of expert photo- 
grapher, he is now on duty at the Reproduction Plane, 


The Infantry School. 
‘ ¢ 


CapTaAIN H. G. SYDENHAM, Infantry, hails from California. 


He served in the National Guard of his native state as 
private, corporal, and sergeant of cavalry and machine 
guns during the World War, winning his commission 
in April, 1919. Appointed second lieutenant, Infan- 
try, Regular Army, in 1920, his subsequent service has 
been with that arm. Captain Sydenham is assigned to 
the 24th Infantry, Fort Benning. 

ie 


CorPORAL EUGENE C. TINSLEY, Infantry School Detach- 


ment, handled the camera for the cover design and for 
the excellent pictures that accompany “The Infantry 
Mortars.” He is also responsible for the pictures that 
illustrated the Mr rifle in “The Rifleman’s New 
Weapon,” The INFANTRY JOURNAL for September- Oc- 
tober, 1938. Corporal Tinsley has been in the service 
twelve years, the last three of which he has spent on 
duty at the Reproduction Plant, The Infantry School. 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM S. TRIPLET, Infantry, is not only the 


creator of the engaging Sergeant Terry Bull, he is also 
his alter ego. For Captain Triplet served as a sergeant, 
140th Infantry, 35th Division during the events related 
in ““The Second Platoon.” This fact accounts for the 
authenticity that flavors the blow-by-blow story of the 
doings on September 28, 1918. 
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CaPTAIN E. J. VAN HORNE, Infantry, was born in Mary- 


land. Enlisting in the Regular Army in 1919 he served 
as private, corporal, and sergeant, 17th Infantry until 
1922 when he won an appointment to the Military 
Academy. At the moment he is in the final month of 
duty as a student, the Command and General Staft 


School. wie: 


LIEUTENANT J. D. WILMETH, Infantry, is a native of Texas. 


A graduate of the Military Academy Class of 1934, he 
is now on duty at The Infantry School. His current 
opus marks his graduation from the Cerebrations De- 


partment of The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 







































GERMANY AND A LIGHTNING WAR. By Fritz 
Sternberg; Translated by Edward Fitzgerald. London: 
Faber & Faber, Ltd., 1938. 345 Pages. $4.00. 


When men of extreme radical outlook write of any- 
thing, and particularly of world affairs, we who live in a 
democracy that daily grows in its distrust of non-demo- 
cracies expect to find a rabid presentation—a presentation 
so biased as to be without value. Here, however, is a 
work by an author of leftist sympathies which deserves 
the closest study. Doctor Sternberg is a German who is, it 
should be said, as far from being an admirer of the pres- 
ent rule in Soviet Russia as he is from being a supporter 
of the Nazi government of his Fatherland. With an 
academic thoroughness reminiscent of many a solid Ger- 
man work of research, he has studied his country in its 
present plight. He has hunted through official and semi- 
official Nazi propaganda and censored writings to find 
the hints that show what he believes to be the true state 
of the nation and its actual “war potential. ” Presenting, 
also, briefer analyses of the other major powers, Dr. Stern- 
berg sets their “war potentials” against that of Germany 
to see who will win the next war. 

It won't be the German Reich, says Dr. Sternberg. In 
the first place, the von Schlieffen plan i is no longer work- 
able, Soviet Russia, despite her backwardness in technical 
skill, her almost total dependence on oil fields that lie, an 
easy aerial target, but three hundred miles from her 
borders, and despite what this author believes is the 
steadily smouldering opposition to the Stalin government 
—despite all these—the Soviet of today is not the slow- 
paced awkward Great White Bear of 1914. Her tremend- 
ous improvement in strength and resources guarantees, 
almost Sajend a doubt, that there will be no gaining of a 
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lightning decision. Thus, if Germany fights again, it 
must be on two fronts in full earnest. There can be no 
mere containing on the east. 

To the west lies France whose potential for war, points 
out this author, is also higher than when the World War 
opened, notwithstanding her somewhat troubled state, 
France, says Dr. Sternberg, has 2,200,000 motor vehicles 
to Germany's 1,500,000. She has had uninterrupted mili- 
tary service since the World War closed and she is the 
only big industrial nation in Europe where this is true. 
She was weakened in 1914 by German occupation of her 
industrial areas, a condition improbable i in a next war of 
the near future. She should also be able to finance her 
imports for war. She has tremendous colonies of fighting 
men to draw upon; she has the greatest production of 
armament in Europe now in operation; and her agri- 
cultural resources are such that she will never starve in 
war. And Great Britain is her strong supporter. 

Great Britain, thinks Dr. Sternberg, lags well behind 
the rest of Europe. But still she has might, and a strength 
hardly less than it was when the first World War began. 
Besides, is it possible, he asks, not to count at least upon 
the “‘benovolent neutrality” of the United States? 

Our own country, ocean-safe, has not the immediate 
war potential of other nations. She has not needed it. But, 
thinks Dr. Sternberg, writing many months ago, “It is 
possible that as a result of the growing tension in the Far 
East, the production of war material in the U.S.A. will 
increase even in the present period. Further, preparatory 
work with a view to accelerating the process of industrial 
mobilization is on the increase. Apart from the organi- 
zation of her own war industry, the U. S. A. is in a po- 
sition, thanks to her own enormous economic reserves, to 
increase the war potential of her friends to a decisive de- 
gree . . . a war carried out on various parts of the globe 
will probably, for purely military-technical reasons, last 
a long time and therefore the enormous war potentia al of 
the U. S. A. will once again be brought into action. 

Of Germany herself, Dr. Sternberg does not deny her 
power to strike. But how, he asks, will she be able to buy 
the imports she will need in war? It will be many a year, 
too, before her military training catches up from her im- 
posed post-war neglect of it. And her foodstuffs will again 
be hard to maintain. She may be organized, militarity and 
industrially, as a single unit ‘for war, but “‘in the event of 
a two-front war the total economic potential of Germany's 
enemies will be so much greater than Germany’ s own, and 
so much greater even than Germany's plus her allies, 1 sd 
despite a slower industrial mobilization it will still be su- 
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perior co Germany's own.” Of her probable allies, thinks 
Dr. Sternberg, Italy might be a strong help for a few 
mont!s, but for a few months only. She can get into action 
fast, but “her heavy industry is weak, her raw-material 
ituation calamitous, her finances bad and her transport 
routes highly vulnerable.” Japan must enter any war that 
is soon to come practically creditless. It is true that “the 
mailed fist has already descended on China,” but “the 
weakness of the biceps behind it will manifest itself in the 
coming world war.” Taken together, Italy and Japan can 
only be of help in a short war. 

Bur a short war is impossible against Soviet Russia. The 
next war of Germany may perhaps begin, it is Dr. Stern 
berg’s belief, as a “divided war’—a one-front war, a wat 
to the east or to the west. But it won't be “divided” for 
long. Germany must reckon always on a two-front con- 
flict. 

Nor can a great air fleet bring the war to a quick end. 
“Germany’s industries are just as vulnerable to air attack 
as those of the Western powers, and far more so than 
those of Soviet Russia.” In support of this point the 
author quotes the expressed opinion of writers in German 
and Austrian military magazines. “The greater part of 
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tion of Germany's beavy industries is still situated near the west- 
t agri- I ern frontier, and this cannot be altered because of the po- 
arve in JM sition of her coal deposits. . . .” She is doing what she 


can to remedy what may well be her fatal weakness. But 


behind J as Dr. Sternberg again emphasizes in italics, ““. . . on the 


trength i whole, Germany's industries are just as vulnerable to air 
began. 9 attack as those of the Western Powers, and far more so 
st upon BP than those of Soviet Russia.” 

° i The most vital question of all from the German view- 
nediate 


point, thinks this German writer, is whether internal 
weaknesses of morale will not lose a war for the Nazi 
government in short order, for we, outside, know little 
enough of what the German masses really think. Here 
Dr. Sternberg masses some imposing evidence: He quotes 
Himmler, head of the secret state police (the Gestapo) 
in a newspaper article of September, 1937, to the effect 
that “In a future war we shall have to fight not only three 
fronts land, sea, and air, but on a fourth front—the home 
front.” 

At some length Dr. Sternberg quotes from numerous 
other sources, mainly Nazi, to bring out these internal 
weaknesses, particularly among the German workers. 
These, he says, will be between death at home and death 
in the firing line once a major war begins; and what kind 
of fighting morale can be expected under these conditions? 
Germany and a Lightning War is imposing in the mass 
of data Dr. Sternberg has collected from the mouths and 
pens of Nazi Germans. It is a book that must be studied 
by all who would attempt to discover and weigh the real 
situation in the world today. 
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AMERICAN ARMIES AND BATTLEFIELDS IN 
EUROPE. Prepared by the American Battle Monu- 


ments Commission. Washington: Government Print- 


ies, that 


1 be su- 
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Machine Gunner's 


Handbook 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES H. Coates, Infantry 


The Machine Gunner’s Handbook provides under 
one cover a simple compilation of the fundamentals 
of machine gunnery. The book is not designed to 
serve as a leader’s text; its purpose is to help the 
individual machine gunner to perform his duties 
efficiently in the fire-power team. It is an outline 
of machine gunnery intended primarily for the use 
of the noncommissioned officer and private. 


The Handbook is up to the minute. It includes 
the latest War Department regulations on the sub- 
ject of machine gunnery with the changes issued 
to date. 


Here is a brief resume of the content: 


Chapter I. Mechanical Training: Description and nomen- 
clature; disassembly, assembly, and changing parts; function- 
ing; immediate action; stoppages; care and cleaning; proficiency 
tests in mechanical training. 


Chapter II. Gun and Battery Drill: Gun drill; proficiency 
tests in gun drill; battery drill. 


Chapter III. Marksmanship: General; preparatory exer- 
cises; conduct of range practice; courses fired; rules gov- 
erning record practice; long-range observation and adjust- 
ment practice. 


Chapter IV. Direct Laying: Cone of fire and beaten zone; 
range determination and windage; classes of fire; target 
designation; fire distribution; overhead fire; final protective 
lines and range cards; fire orders; direct laying on miniature 
ranges; proficiency tests in direct laying. 


Chapter V. Indirect Laying: Machine-gun instruments; 
theory of indirect laying; miniature TOG problems; proficiency 
test in indirect laying. 


Chapter VI. Marches, Camps, and Inspections: The Infantry 
pack; tent drill; display of equipment; conduct of marches; 
proficiency test in marching and camping; equipment tables. 


Miscellaneous: Personal information; form for last will and 
testament. 


LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED 


50c Postpaid 


Substantial discounts on quantity orders. 


ORDER FROM 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Washington, D. C. 


1115 17th Street, N.W. 
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ing Office, 1938. 547 pages; 561 official phot: aphs 

120 maps. $2.75 

American Armies and Battlefields in Europe has bee: 
compiled as a part of the project of the Battle Monument In 
Commission to commemorate in a complete and Sting 
manner the accomplishments and services of the Amer. 
can forces in Europe during the World War. The book ca 
constitutes a revision and elaboration of A Guide to th, 
American Battlefields in Europe, which was published i ® 
by the Commission in 1927. Twenty thousand copies of I ™’ 
that book were printed, and the supply was completely 
exhausted within nine months. 

The photographs in the book are from American, Ger. 








Field Manual 
Binders 


man, and Allied sources. Of the 120 maps, twenty-seve 
are in color, nine are colored inserts, and three are colored 
large- -scale maps covering the operations of the divisions wo 
which participated in the Aisne-Marne, St. Mihiel, and 
Meuse-Argonne offensives. 
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; 4 The contents of the book include a review of the actio y! 
It keeps your manuals intact and in Sys- 


This binder was designed especially 
for the War Department Field Manuals. 


of American units in the Aisne-Marne region, in the 5 
Mihiel area, in the Meuse-Argonne operation, on th 
Champagne front, on the British front north of P aris 
on the Belgium front in Flanders, on the Vosges front 
on the Italian front, in the Archangel sector, wad in the 
Services of Supply. A section is ‘de devoted to the 
operations of the U. S. Navy in European waters during . 
the World War. 

The historical data pertaining to the main operations 
in France are accompanied by detailed battlefield guides 
This excellent work also contains considerable miscel- 
laneous statistical information and general facts concern 
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No hole-punching is necessary —the 


manuals slip easily into the binder and 








are securely locked into place. 
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i Price 81.50 
I (20% discount in lots of 10 or more, THE DRAGON WAKES. By Edgar Ansel Mowrer 
| New York: William Morrow & Co., 1939. 237 pages 
! 


illustrated with six maps; index; $2.00. 


f.o.b. Washington) 


The Dragon Wakes is a rather trite title to a sketchy 
word picture of the war consciousness and national spirit 
seen and felt by the author among Chinese of all classes 
during the summer of 1938. More apropos seems the 
title of the opening, historical-background chapter: “The 
Jellyfish Tuens.” This was the reaction the Japanese met 
to their surprise soon after the “incidents” at Peiping and 
Shanghai in 1937. Says Mr. Mowrer: “The Chinese 
jellyfish had turned and its sting was biting deep into the 


pride and the body of Nippon.” 


The Infantry Journal 
1115 17th Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 


The author travelled through much of China, inter- 
viewed hundreds of natives from the highest to the low- 
est, talked with foreign observers, and got to the Lunghai 
Railway front just as the westward retreat was taking 
place, so despite his sore feet he had to hoof it with the 
soldiers and refugees. A good reporter, correspondent 
Mowrer has put all his interviews and experiences to 
gether and turned out a very readable book. 

Unfortunately much has changed in China since Mr. 
Mowrer was collecting i impressions: Hankow and Canton 
have fallen. He foresaw these conquests as did the Chinese 
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Even so, he felt that “Rump China’’—-the big 

Southwest—could carry on, with military sup- 
oming through the backdoor from Burma and 

China. 

Japan occupied China? The author puts it like 
owing to the sabotage and guerilla warfare being 
carried on behind them the Japanese have occupied China 

“about as effectively as a few swimmers can be said to 
‘occupy’ a swimming pool: they went, that is, virtually 
where they pleased on condition of making the requisite 
effort. But even when they were going ahead fastest, the 
waters were closing in behind, relentlessly obliterating all 
but a foamy track in the wake of the advance.” The 
metaphor may be somewhat exaggerated, but it does 
seem to be true that the Japanese army has not come up 
co expectations, Perhaps China’s lack of the implements 
and cohesion found in the Japanese machine will eventu- 
ally be offset by her defensive “jiu-jitsu tactics 
vielding to the adversary’s muscular effort in order that he 
may overreach himself and bring about his own undoing.” 

Tied to roads and railways and watercourses, few and 
far apart, the Japanese occupation struck Mr. Mowrer 
like “stretching a few clotheslines across a yard. But 
though the stretching was easy, the protecting was a 
problem, while between the lines the Chinese never 
ceased to come and go at will.” 

He found the most powerful factor favoring Chinese 
capabilities was the excellent morale uniting civilians and 
soldiers in the common cause. Once the soldier ranked 
next to the criminal; today he is revered; and the 
generalissimo, Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, is a symbol. 
Also the women are behind and even in the army as they 
have always been everywhere during national crises. 
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The Chinese had surprised the world by their failure to 
succumb to certain weaknesses reported traditional, incompe- 
tence in the leaders, venality, lack of popular morale and 
patriotism, failure to show team work. The China of 1938 
was overcoming them all to an increasing degree and, despite 
the depth of the Japanese military penetration, was stronger 
than at the beginning of the war a year before. 


That time and space are with the Chinese and against 
the Japanese i is what one may deduce from Mr. Mowrer's 
reasoning. The longer the war lasts and the farther west 
they are pushed, the more homogeneous and unified be- 
come the people under Chiang Kai-shek. These same 
conditions complicate the opponent's problems of guard- 
ing ever-lengthening communications, add more millions 
to the mounting war cost, wear down the spirit of the 
invading troops who had been promised a short, decisive 
conquest, and increase the antagonism of neutral powers. 

The author closes his report on China with this pre- 
diction: 


Sooner or later it will be up to Japan to decide whether it 
wishes to limit its objectives and withdraw to the north with 
considerable plunder but great loss of face and the possi- 
bility of a new and worse war on its hands five years thence; 
or whether it prefers to continue an indecisive struggle until 
forced by sheer exhausion to clear out, not only of — 
China, but conceivably from stolen Manchuria as well. 
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FOUR BOOKS 





These four volumes may well form the nucleus 
of your military library. They are not a compi- 
lation of official material nor are they the dry 
bones of the research of inexperienced scholars. 


They were written by soldiers, for soldiers. 


COMBAT INTELLIGENCE—By Major Edwin 
E. Schwien. 


A definitive work on combat intelligence. It shows the 
close and indispensable relation between intelligence and 
the decisions of a commander. It applies intelligence 
principles to the operation of small units—a new depar- 
ture in G-2 work. 124 pages; 17 maps; $2.00. 


WARFARE—By Spaulding, Nickerson, and 
Wright. 


A comprehensive study of wars and battles from the 
earliest times through Frederick the Great. The decisive 
battles of history are described and analyzed for their 
significance and results. 600 pages; 36 maps; $3.00. 


INFANTRY IN BATTLE—By the Military 
History Section, The Infantry School. 


This book analyzes the battle experiences of more than 
100 small-unit leaders. While not a textbook, it lends it- 
self easily to the instruction of those who have yet to 
experience the reality of battle. Infantry in Battle is the 
book for the practical infantryman. 400 pages; over 100 
maps; $3.00. New and revised edition 


THE INFANTRY BATTALION IN WAR— 
By Colonel Walter R. W beeler. 


A book that takes the infantry battalion successively 
through the advance to battle, describes special missions, 
and follows through all phases of the attack and defense 
It is not a book of regulations, statistics, and rules, for 
these are not characteristic of the battlefield. 356 pages; 
6 diagrams; $3.00. 


All prices are postpaid. 


Order from The Infantry Journal 
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MILITARY BOOKS 


CWd 

A General Staff Officer’s Notes, Volume 1: The 
CR arma PN EE: ae TE ee AIRS 4: $ 2.00 
Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Basic .........0+ 3.00 
Advanced......... 5.00 
Fighting Tanks Since 1916 (Jones et al).........+++ 2.50 
Machine Gunner’s Pocket Manual, plain.............0 1.75 
With slate, map pocket, flap, et0....cc0000 2.25 


Field Service Regulations, 1923... 40 





Fundamentals of Military Strategy “(Robinson ) 2.50 
Manual of Administration for the CCC........ 75 
Outlines of World’s Military History (Mitchell ) 
| A ce SS RE A ee 3.00 
American Campaigns (Steele) 2 volumes ............ 8.00 
A Rifleman Went to War (McBride) 3.50 
Index to Leavenworth-Benning Maps 1.00 
Mass Physical Training (Raycroft) ..........c...000 3.00 
Balancing Daily Diets (Perley) ..........cssesssssessers 2.00 
Infantry in Offensive Combat (S. T. 266)............ 70 
Infantry in Defensive Combat (S. T. 265)............ 50 
Infantry Antiaircraft Defense (S. T. 267)............ AS 
Infantry Signal Communications (S. T. 268)...... 90 
Command, Staff and Logistics for Infantry (S. 
EERE Se a 35 
Organization of Infantry (S.T.5) ccccccccccsseseseseeees .20 
Troop Movements and Shelter ¢S, eer 35 
Weapons and Musketry (S.T.8) ......ccccccsssesseseeees 40 
Solution of Map Problems (S.T.10) «0... 25 


Care and Operation of Motor Vehicles (S.T .270) 20 











Infantry in Special Operations (S.T.13) ........00« 
Offensive Combat of Small Infantry Units (S.T.11) .20 
Modern Military Dictionary (Garber) pe 2.50 
leatherette 2.75 
Essentials of Infantry Training (Bond) paper 1.25 
cloth..... 1.50 
Company Administration (Virtue) paper............ 1.25 
i ncecsicbtine’ 1.75 
Basic Field Manual, Vol. II (IDR) paper............ 1.00 
Se cecinitinen 1.25 
leatherette... 1.50 
I III cca cnicasaiatsislieshesninahsiieniaianepsianmasinaldaaeic 2.75 
Map Reading, Sketching, ‘Aerial Photographs, 
SRE OD! GEE AI Eaten a 0 Ae 1.00 
REE GES OERES ian eS eee ae ae 1.25 
IED © neiinnsinsiinichtipbeiiiesiicensbintantioaniiacnncosnan 1.50 
Training Guides (Elarth) paper 1.00 
RE PTS 1.50 


Discount on Quantity Orders 
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Always supposing there be no general war in tl 
time. 


Mean, 


Whatever his reliability as a prophet, Mr. \ fowre 
writes well. W.G.] 
ee Le, 


OUR MAGINOT LINE: THE DEFENSE O} 
AMERICAS. By Livingston Hartley. 
Carrick & Evans, Inc. 1939. 315 pages; 


This book presents a rather sobering view of the Ameri. 
can defense problem in the light of post-Munich hap. 
penings. Mr. Hartley, former member of the United 
States Foreign Service ‘and the State Department, does no: 
feel very happy about the prospects of the European de. 
mocracies in the inevitable struggle with the dictators, |; 
a post-Munich world he sees little likelihood of an earl 
check being applied to the expansionist drive of th 
“have-not”’ powers. He regards Nazi Germany as the 
principal and probable disturber of American security 
As England succumbs to the menace of German military 
power, our old safeguards in the Atlantic wil) pass away 
He thinks it possible for Germany, Italy, and Spain t 
cancel Britain’s naval surface strength without indeed d 
stroying the Grand Fleet. With Nazi and Fascist naval 
bases in Spain, with possible occupation of the French 
coast, with U-boats attacking England’s commerce, and 
the fleet bases menaced by German bombers, England 
might be forced to surrender part of the Grand Flees as 
a measure of appeasement or base it outside the North 
Sea. Author Hartley is honest enough to admit that these 
are just “possibilities,” but his succeeding chapters indi 
cate that he thinks they are probabilities. 


THI 
New York 

































He stresses the fundamental conflict of ideals between 
the United States and Nazi Germany and finds litt 
hope for sustained peaceful relations. He does not shar 
the view that aggressive intentions against South America 
can be halted by taking over a few strategic islands in th 
Adlantic in trade for dead-horse war debts. There are man\ 
very real difficulties in the way of such a transfer. Onc: 
totalitarian power is established on the Atlantic coast o! 
Africa, the drive toward the lush and undefended acres of 
South America seems easy in his pages. Realistically he 
emphasizes the immense cost and probable waste effort 
involved in any attempt to bolster the military power 0! 
South American states. Our Maginot line is the Aclantic 
ocean and once penetration of this area is made by a blo 
of aggressor powers, our defense problems are multiplied 
on a vast scale. 

Mr. Hartley's views on the subject of an ostrich-with- 
his-head-in-the-sand policy for the United States, ax 
familiar to those who have read his book: Js A meric 
Afraid? Like the other democratic countries we havi 
passed up early and cheap opportunities to check aggressor 
nations, and now he feels that any effective action will 
be costly, A super-armament program without a clea 
idea of its future employment he regards as costly folly 
Limited intervention at once in a tase war on the 
side of the democratic powers with planes and military 
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equip: vent might turn the balance and maintain our 
Adlai safeguards. 

W! le the reviewer does not share all of Mr. Hartley's 


views. the latter’s opinions are stated convincingly. He has 
had tc courage to tear down a lot of straw-house defense 
which continue to give shelter to many an ill-in- 
| American citizen. Military readers will be amused 
somewhat naive underlying assumption that all the 
military and naval operations in this imaginary but im- 
pending struggle will be carried out with unvarying luck 
and w isdom by the totalitarian powers and with consistent 
muddling and ill-fortune by the democratic powers. 


H. A.D. 
ee ee 


LEE, GRANT AND SHERMAN. By Lieutenant 
Colonel Alfred H. Burne, DSO. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1939. $3.00. 


ideas 
form 
at th 


The English seem to have studied our Civil War with 
great care. The new book by Lieutenant Colonel Burne 
covers the last year of the war with excellent results. 

The amazing thing about this book is the manner in 
which the author has clarified his subject. Too often a 
book of this period is filled with so many details that it is 
difficult to get a clear-cut picture of what was actually hap- 
pening in the East and West. The author has expertly 
shown what was occurring. It is all clear-cut. There is 
nothing confusing. 

The estimates that the author makes of the three gen- 
erals—Lee, Grant and Sherman—are powerfully sup- 
ported. The reader who does not agree with the author's 
personal estimates will find much to cogitate upon. The 
reviewer does not entirely agree with Colonel Burne in 
some of his estimates—Hood, for example—but wel- 
comed the marshaling of material that supported the 
author's opinion. In many cases it has shaken or revised 
already formed opinions, if it did not completely change 
them. 

Most American books have paid too little attention to 
the Appomattox Campaign, perhaps since it marked the 
end of the war. Colonel Burne covers this thoroughly 
and accurately. There is much to learn there. 

Anyone who desires to understand the last year of the 
Civil War, without researching, should not overlook this 
book. The maps and charts are excellent and help greatly 
in illuminating the account of the campaigns. A book 
well worth reading. Cc. O. 

id 7 7 
SCIENCE AND MECHANIZATION IN LAND 

WARFARE. By Donald Portway, Brevet Lieutenant 

Colonel, Cambridge University Officers’ Training 

Corps. Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 1938. 

158 pages. $2.50. 

This textbook, written for candidates for regular army 
commissions in non-technical branches of the British 
Army, is mainly a brief review of modern science. As 
such, it is to be heartily recommended to any reader whose 
grasp of general science has become shaky in the five, 


ten, twenty or more years since last he took an examina- 
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Learn it yourself from 


A NEW EDITION 


Infantry Drill Regulations 
Including a chapter on the new 


U. S. RIFLE CALIBER .30 M-1 
(GARAND) 
Covering the mechanical details, loading, care, and 
cleaning as well as marksmanship 
NEW BINDING 
Flexible Fabkote Binding which will fit any pocket 
ALL AT NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


The subject matter of the text is based on official 
documents of the War Department. This has been 
entirely rewritten and especially illustrated. 


CONTENTS 


Instruction Dismounted The Infantry Pack 
Without Arms Shelter Tent Drill 
Close Order Drill Rifle Marksmanship 


The Squad Springfield 
Platoon 
To Include 4 Company Garand 
Battalion Nomenclature, Care and 


Dismounted Ceremonies 


Cleaning of Rifles 
Drill and Combat 


Range Practice 


Signals Military Discipline, 
Extended Order Drill Courtesies and cus- 
To Include whey toms of the Service 
Company Interior Guard Duty 
This book ides the service with an essential 


which has been lacking for a long time. Fully illus- 
trated. 


Im convenient Field Manual size 4%" x 7%”. 
Strictly up to date and in accord with the latest 
training literature of the War Department. 
Price SOc per copy postpaid. 


In lots of 10 to 24—10% discount, f.o.b. 
Washington, D. C. 


In lots of 25 or more—20% discount, f.o.b. 
ashington, D. C. 
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"__T be Beitleetinieds of today will be the bat- 
talion commanders of tomorrow.” 


And brother, those oak leaves will weigh 
plenty if you don’t know your stuff. 


Read “The Infantry Battalion in War.” 


The Infantry Battalion in War 


By 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALTER R. WHEELER, 
Infantry 


Foreword by Major General H. B. Fiske. 


Na a book of regulations, statistics and rules, 
for these are not characteristic of the battle- 
field, but a book that, after describing the tactical 
functions of the organic and attached units of the 
infantry battalion and of the PL Be arms, takes 
the infantry battalion successively through the ad- 
vance to battle, describes the special missions it may 
have to carry out, and follows it through all of the 
Eee of attack and defense. Every phase of the 

ttalion’s activity is illustrated by one or more of 
some 225 battlefield situations, derived from years 
of research into the combat experiences of Ameri- 
can, British, French, and German battalion com- 
manders. 

Officers who expect to serve in any capacity with 
a division must know the “what,” “why,” “when,” 
“where,” and “how” of the infantry battalion. They 
will find it within the covers of this book which is 
a new departure in military literature. 


356 Pages — Substantially Bound — 6 Diagrams 
$3.00 Postpaid 
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tion in chemistry, physics, or electricity. These lenees 
have raced forward with the speed of stratosphe flight 
(a topic of the book), and such summaries as (olone 
Portway's are especially useful in keeping us brease 
Television, teletype, silencing aircraft engines, moder 
chemicals of war—a few of the matters covered— indicate 
how close to the present Colonel Portway comes 

As a matter of fact, he does not stop with the j resent, 
It is the way in which Colonel Portway strides occa 
ally into the future that makes of his book more than 
simply a well-written textbook. The potential British 
officers who will study it will be challenged on page after 
page to think forward upon science in the wartare of to 
morrow. N. T. 

7 + A 7 


ARABIAN ANTIC. By Ladislas F arago. New York: 
Sheridan House, 1935. 319 pages. $2.50. 


From a perusal of this volume one infers that Mr, 
Farago aspired to enter Arabia for the sole purpose of 
writing a book about the Yemen and when he was denied 
entrance, wrote the book anyhow. 

For the information of inquisitive readers, the Yemen 
is an extensive region forming the southwestern portion 
of Arabia. It contains the Stine of the Imam Yahya 
along the Red Sea and the British protectorate of Aden 
guarding the Gulf of Aden, which leads to the Arabian 
Sea. Aden, by the way, is the haven for refugees from 
Svria, Tunisia, Lybia, Egy pt, Palestine, and for various 
agents trying to nndecuiine the British government. 

It is in Aden that the author spends most of his time: 
making acquaintances among the Parsees, while observing 
their ghat chewing (Arabia's favorite narcotic) and join- 
ing heme in the smoking of hubble-bubbles. Mr. Farago 
doociiben his difficulties in getting anywhere beyond 
Aden on a Hungarian passport “Pla the Arabian of 
ficials had never heard of Hungary. According to them 
there are only four countties in Europe: Britain, France, 
Germany, and Italy. However, by perseverance and brib- 
ery, he finally penetrates the Yemen as far as Hodeida. 
There he is held prisoner for a short time until the Imam 
decides that the infidel should be banished. Whereupon 
Mr. Farago is put on a dhow and sent out to sea to awaita 
steamer—if any. His subsequent moves are put in for 
padding. 

That in general covers Arabian Antic. The book con 
tains Considerable information for those interested in 
Mohammed, near-eastern pornography, and international 
skullduggery. E. D.C. 
les et 


DEFENDING AMERICA. By Major George Fielding 
Eliot. New York: Foreign Policy Association, 1939 
33 pages. $.25. 

This brief pamphlet contains a summary of Major 
Eliot’s views on the defense problems of America. They 
will be familiar to the readers of his recent book: The 
Ramparts We Watch which was reviewed in the Jan 
ary-February issue of INFANTRY JournaL. H. A. D. 
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